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IT IS THE TIME TO COME TOGETHER. 


M Mconid the prices of goods are too low when they fail 

to yield an adequate profit, under economical con- 
ditions of manufacture, is a proposition that does not 
admit of debate. Nor will it be questioned among well- 
informed persons that the prices of mechanical rubber 
goods are too low, measured by this standard. Many 
lines, indeed, are being sold to-day for less money than at 
the beginning of the present era of high-priced rubber. 
In theory, it is only common business sense that there 
should be an advance, but in practice such a course might 
involve serious difficulties. It is particularly hard to make 
stiffer terms in a time of overproduction and general dull- 
ness of trade. Yet manufacturers cannot continue in- 
definitely to turn out goods at a loss, or even without 
reasonable returns from the capital invested. 

The experience of the past argues against the utility of 
an agreement among the manufacturers on a higher scale 
of prices, or on any scale. To the average buyer a rubber 
belt is a rubber belt, and the salesman making the lowest 
price gets the orders—a condition which offers manifold 
temptations to evading any agreement ever devised. Be- 
sides, an agreement among parties of unequal financial 
strength must inevitably suffer a breach through the ina- 
bility of the weaker ones to withstand the stress of business 
hardship. Then if a single manufacturer held aloof from 
a price agreement, all the parties to it would be practically 
at his mercy. Consolidation of the leading mechanical- 
goods firms has been suggested, but this would not be a 
desirable condition of the industry, even if it were possi- 
ble. 

There are, by the way, other elements involved in trade 
than the matter of prices. It remains to be considered 
whether the rubber-men cannot, through proper organiza- 
tion, gradually bring about conditions calculated to check 
certain practices which have done as much to lessen 
profits as reckless competition in fixing discounts. Over- 
production needs to be remedied, through discouragement 
of the extension of factories without regard to the state of 
the industry. It might be easier to reach and to maintain 
an agreement with regard to guarantees, and other induce- 
ments now used in making sales, than to fix prices arbi- 
trarily. But above all, the value of any such organization 
would result more from its social side, so to speak—from 
the occasional bringing together of competing manufac- 
turers on amicable terms—for the reason that after such 
a meeting, as some one in the trade has expressed it, the 
members would be less apt “to go out and cut each other’s 
throats” than if nothing ever occurred to break the tension 
of strong business competition. 

Our opinion is that the occasion exists for an organiza- 
tion of the mechanical rubber-goods trade somewhat on 
the basis suggested here, and we should be pleased to see 
such an association brought into existence—and kept up. 
If it did nothing else, it might put the trade into a better 
position to take full advantage of the next decline in the 
prices of raw materials, as an opportunity for increasing 
the margin of profits on their products. 
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THE PROMISE OF CHEAPER RUBBER. 





i Se outlook for lower-priced India-rubber is not such 

as to encourage consumers to expect a speedy re- 
duction in their bills for raw material. Yet there is 
more reason than ever for not becoming alarmed lest prices 
should go so high as to hamper the rubber industry. The 
real demand of the trade, by the way, is not so much for 
lower prices as for an unfluctuating market. Within forty 
years the average cost of crude rubber has doubled, and 
yet prices do not seem so high to-day as they seemed in 
1850-55. This is because the conditions of rubber-manufac- 
ture have become adjusted gradually to higher prices for 
the raw material, just as would happen if the best rubber 
should go up to $1 a pound and stay there. India-rubber 
has become such a necessity in modern life that much 
higher prices than those now prevailing would not pro- 
hibit its use in large quantities. 

The fact that rubber for some time past has been held 
at higher figures than are regarded by manufacturers as a 
fair average affords an important reason for expecting an 
increased production within the next few years, with a re- 
sulting fall in prices. A temporary advance in prices, 
traceable to a speculative spurt, or to a shortage in a sin- 
gle season, likely to be compensated for in the next, has 
but slight bearing upon production. But the present ten- 
dency of the market has been so long sustained as to have 
made its effect felt on every continent, and it will only be 
a matter of time when increased stocks will appear, with 
lower quotations. Some of the reasons for this prediction 
may be stated briefly. 

Bolivia's government has become very much alive to 
the possibility of greatly increasing the public revenue, 
and promoting public improvements and private enter- 
prise, through the development of her rubber resources, 
and this is being attempted in many ways, including the 
admission of alien rubber-collectors on the same terms as 
citizens, which has not been permitted hitherto. There 
are yet many difficulties to overcome, but the example of 
the recent growth of Pard4 and Manaos, based upon the 
rubber trade alone, has not been lost upon the Bolivians. 

An important steamer line has opened a new direct ser- 
vice to Iquitos, implying confidence in a largely increased 
trade with eastern Peru and the upper waters of the 
Amazon, the basis of which can only be rubber. Trans- 
portation facilities must exist before rubber-gathering can 
be developed, even in the richest districts. With sparse 
populations, indisposed to industry of every kind, the in- 
ducements to gather rubber must be definite. There must 
be frequent trips by steamers, trading stations with goods 
temptingly displayed, and collectors financially able to 
bring camps of laborers from a distance to supplement the 
work of the natives. Rubber comes to market from a new 
district in driblets—a few pounds here and a few pounds 
there—and a large production is a matter of long growth. 
But this growth has been in progress so long in the region 
beyond Iquitos that more substantial returns are now to 
be looked for. 

The work of actively exploring for rubber in Brazilian 


forests which have not yet been attacked is likewise pro- 
ceeding, and renewed interest is being manifested in the 
rubber resources of Colombia, Venezuela, and the Guianas, 
not to mention the rubber-planting projects in Mexico and 
Central America. 

In Africa only the completion of the Congo railway is 
needed to give a great impetus to a rubber trade which 
already has assumed large proportions and made of Ant- 
werp an important rubber mart. With the natural obstruc- 
tions to navigation removed, no doubt the govern- 
ment will be pressed to amend the present restrictive 
regulations, with the effect of opening the rubber trade to 
all comers and largely increasing the output from the 
forests which stretch from the mouth of the Congo to the 
headwaters of the Nile. Then the probability of the 
abundance of the Xickxia africana—the tree which yields 
the rubber of Lagos—all the way down to the Congo gives 
promise of sources of rubber unsuspected until lately. , 

Finally, in Asia, recent investigations have impressed 
the authorities of British Burma with the great extent of 
rubber forests in that country. The trade in rubber there 
has been in the hands of Chinese merchants who have tried 
to conceal the extent of the supplies, but while they have 
insisted that the trees were disappearing, the yearly ex- 
ports from Rangoon have increased. Now that the truth 
is beginning to be suspected, the Chinese traders are likely 
to find competitors in the field. 

Only those prospects of new rubber supplies have been 
mentioned here that really give promise of early realiza- 
tion on an important scale, but if only half of the promises 
are fulfilled, India-rubber will be more plentiful before the 
end of a decade, and even within half that time, with the 
double result of lower prices and a more stable market. 


THE UNITED STATES COMPANY’S REPORT. 





i See latest annual report of the United States Rubber 

Co. permits some interesting comparisons to be made 
with the company’s accounts in former years. A point 
particularly to be noted is the improvement in the 
character of the company’s assets. Taking the items of 
“ cash,” “notes and accounts receivable,” and “ merchan- 
dise on hand,” the aggregate has not increased so much, 
having been reported at $1,836,350.36 in 1894, and at $2,- 
078,621.21 this year. But a wide difference in the details 
is disclosed by an analysis. Thus the percentage of cash 
has increased steadily, while the percentage of unsold 
goods has as steadily diminished. The relative proportion 
of cash, bills receivable, and merchandise, in the table of 
assets for each of the two years, is here shown : 





1894. 1897. 

CO xcs cei avvivicnskKasevdudadeseeies 5.6% 24.3% 

Se MDs ccecivcccde wincetecewan 31 4% 48.0% 

ae ace ae nm Grain 63.0% 27.7% 
100 100 


ca here can be no difference of opinion as to the desir- 
ability, in the manufacturing business, of having liberal 
cash reserves and small stocks of unsold goods. Another 
point to be noticed in the reports of the United States 
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Rubber Co. is the size of the amounts written off for 
depreciation. It is essential in any industrial enterprise, in 
order that its balance-sheet shall not be misleading, either 
that liberal reserve funds shall be maintained, or that 
correspondingly liberal amounts should be written off 
from time to time for depreciation. The course adopted 
in this case has left the apparent surplus very small, but 
it has the merit of being dona fide. It appears that the 
net earnings of the company during the last fiscal year 
were sufficient to pay 8 per cent. on the preferred shares 
and 2 per cent. on the common, with a trifle to spare. 

In short, the company has shown a real earning capa- 
city throughout a period of general business stagnation, 
improved the character of its assets, and charged more 
than $1,600,000 to depreciation in two years past Besides, 
it is without any bonded indebtedness and presumably 
begins the new business year with something to its credit 
in the shape of earnings from investments in the companies 
in which the United States Rubber Co. is interested, and 
not yet paid into the treasury ofthe company. From this 
showing, higher quotations for Rubber stocks might be 
expected, and there can be no doubt that the low figures 
lately reached have been the result, in part, of the continued 
agitation against largely-capitalized corporations. Rubber 
must remain in the list of speculative stocks, however, 
until the annual reports can show a sufficient surplus to 
make it unnecessary to declare an unearned dividend, as 
has been done this month. 

It is to be hoped that the future conduct of the company 
may be freed from the disadvantage of conflicting policies, 
such as are asserted to have existed at times in the past, 
and THe InpiA RupeerR WorRLD, without prejudice to his 
predecessors, believes President Shepard to be admirably 
qualified to promote harmonious relations among all parties 
concerned. 





THB EDITOR’S BOOK TABLE. 





APUNTES SOBRE LA INDUSTRIA DE LA GOMA ELASTICA EN LOS 
Territorios Dependientes de la Delegacién Nacional en el Noroeste y el 
Departamento del Beni, por Manuel V. Ballivian, ex-sub-delegado, vice- 


presidente de la Sociedad Geogritica de La Paz. La Paz: 1896. [Paper. 
8vo 40+xiii pp.] 

DIARIO DEL VIAJE DE LA DELEGACION NACIONAL —a 
Manuel V. Ballivian . . . . LaPaz: 1806. (Paper. 8vo. 74+ii pp.] 
LEY Y REGLAMENTO SOBRE ADJUDICACION DE ESTRADAS 

Gomeras. Sucre: 1896, [Paper. Large 8vo, 20 pp.] 


T HE first of these pamphlets contains a useful summary of 
the history and prospects of the Bolivian India-rubber in- 
dustry. Asthe writer held an official position in the mission sent 
by the government of Bolivia to the northwest territories and 
the department of Beni, in which the rubber-gathering indus- 
try is carried on, he is entitled to speak with authority on the 
subject. The second part of the pamphlet gives details re- 
specting the mode of collecting the rubber, and statistics of the 
present state of the industry. In another pamphlet Sr. Bal- 
livian presents some data from his note-book carried on the 
expedition of the national delegation to report on the con- 
dition of the northwest territories, in which numerous refer- 
ences are made to the extent of the India-rubber resources. 
The third title given above covers the recently-promulgated 
laws and regulations relating to grants of rubber lands, which 
involve a more liberal policy in admitting foreigners to the 
privileges of rubber-gathering. THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD 


is indebted for these publications to the courtesy of the Boliv- 
ian ministry of public instruction and colonization, and will, 
from time to time, present to its readers some of the informa- 
tion contained in them. 


EXCHANGES. 


John R. Jackson. 


FOUND IN OUR 


India-rubber and Gutta-percha, and Their Sources. 
London, April 29, 1897. IV, 611-612. 


THE increased demand for these materials need cause no 
fear of an exhaustion of the supply. New rubber-yielding 
species continue to be found in Africa and elsewhere. The 
article concludes with a descriptive list of the plants furnishing 
the rubber of commerce, with some facts of interest concern- 
ing their contributions to the markets of the world. 


The Rubber Forests of the Hukong Vallcy. [H. N. Fhompson, } 
Forester, Mussoorie, March, 1897. XXIII, 110-113 


REPRINT, from the Rangoon Gazef¢e, of a review of a report 
of a forestry official in Burma. He inclines to the view that 
the Ficus elastica is more abundant in that country than has 
been generally believed, it being to the interest of the Chinese 
traders who now control the output to conceal the facts from 
the outside world. 


Nature, 


The Indian 


Clarke Dooley. A/ffleton’s Popular Science 


L, 679-690. 


India-rubber and Gutta-percha. 
Monthly, New York, March, 1897. 


THE first impression that this article makes is of much pains- 
taking in the collection of data from many sources by a 
writer personally unfamilar with his subject. It contains 
nothing that is new to the rubber-man, though it doubt- 
less will be read with interest by the class whose attention 
has now been called for the first time to India-rubber by 
the popularity of the bicycle-tire, or some other such 
reason. For the ordinary reader it would be difficult to 
find an article into which has been compressed a greater amount 
of information on the sources and uses of India-rubber than Mr. 
Dooley has put into his dozen pages. Besides, he has been 
more successful in avoiding errors of statement than the lay 
writer usually is. 

India~-Rubber Works and the Factory Acts. 
1897. LXIII, 66-617. 

EDITORIAL on the order of the British home office, under the 
factory acts, classifying the rubber- manufacture as a dangerous 
trade. It points out that only those branches are injurious to 
health in which use is made of bisulphide of carbon, and ex- 
presses the hope that science will discover some means of 
doing away with such use. 

The Rubber of the Orinoco. A. Ernst. 
Gardens, April, 1897. III, ii, 36-39 

A PAPER by the professor of botany in the University of 
Caracas, published first in the Revista Nacional de Agricultura 
and translated for the Trinidad Budletin in 1893. It is now re- 
printed in the Aud/letién on account of the increased interest in 
rubber in the West Indies. Dr. Ernst thinks that the rubber 
production of Venezuela is capable of a considerable increase, 
though not to the extent which has been seen in the Amazon 
valley. 


Engineering, London, May 7, 


Bulletin, Trinidad Royal Botanic 


A NEW tariff law having gone into effect lately in Canada, the 
enterprising Canadian Manufacturer (Toronto) purposes the 
issue of a special edition to contain the new law in full, together 
with the new United States tariff provisions. The date of the 
publication will closely follow the passage of the “ Dingley bill” 
at Washington. For the sake of convenience preservation for 
reference, this special edition will contain also the British tariff 
rates and the British merchandise act. Orders will be received 
at 10 cents per copy, by the Canadian Manufacturer Publishing 
Co., Limited, McKinnon building, Toronto, Ont, 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY. 


States Rubber Co. was held on Tuesday, May 18, at 

the charter office of the company, on Little Burnet 

street, New Brunswick, N. J. President Evans pre- 
sided over the meeting, at which there was a large representa- 
tion of stock, and presented the following statement of the 
financial condition of the company : 


; ‘HE fifth annual meeting of stockholders of the United 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT. 
To THE STOCKHOLDERS OF THE UNITED STATES RUBBER 
Co.: The following balance sheet shows the condition of your 
company on March 31, 1897: 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Cc cnconcceane $505,022.32 | Preferred stock. . . .$19,400,500 00 
Notes and accounts Common stock.... 20,166,000.co 
receivable. ..... . 998,849.84 Accounts payable 441 653 82 
Merchandiseonhand 574,749.05 Due companies . .a 994,764.73 
Investments. .......39,014,432.30 | 


$41,093,053.51 $41,002,918.55 
Serplus ..ccccccrccccces 90,134.96 


[a—Amount ** Due Companies "’ represents goods sold by this company on com- 
mission for manufacturing companies, for which payment has not been made.) 


There is also presented herewith a comparative sheet, which 
will enable stockholders to compare the condition of the com- 
pany as of March 31, 1896, with that of March 31, 1897. 


ASSETS. 

March 31, 1896. March 31, 1897 
rr asene Seengaeees $448,505.67 $505,022.32 
Notes and accounts receivable..... 796,061.85 998,849.84 
Merchandise on hand... 729,209 47 574,749.05 
Investments. ... 39,183,934.11 39,014,432.30 

Fascia bevetawesens $41,157,711.10 $41 093,053.51 


LIABILITIES. 


Preferred Steck. .cc.cccsccs seccse $19 400,500.00 $19 400,500.00 
Common stock. eoe* we 20, 166,000 00 20, 166,000.c0 
Recoumts payable. ..ccccccececes 311,339.83 441.653.82 
Due companies. ...... , 869,856,87 994,704.73 


$40,747.696.70 $41,002,918.55 
$90, 134.96 


A further statement is submitted, showing accurately the re- 
sults of the business for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1897. 


$410,014.40 


Surplus March 31, 1896...........+. pcemndndansens $410,014.40 
Less dividend on common stock, paid February 15, 
_ PPT T Te ter eT eT Te TT TTT TTT rTerT TT Kouta 403, 320.00 
$6,694.40 
Profits from operating plants, and 
dividends on investments. . $1,614.228 So 
Net income from commissions on 
sales of goods........ 629,204.71 
$2,243,433 5! 
Less total expenses... 243.822 17 $1,999 611.34 
$2,006,305.74 


Less dividends on preferred stock: 
PUR 8G, BOMB e cc cceccsccesececs 776,020.00 


776,020.00 $1,.552.040.00 


$454,265.74 


CD CO GIIONI nsec occce sececesssvatcocees 364,130.78 


BE ce *scccccesicce coccccccvesve eeecdceee $90, 134.96 


The business of your company, in common with that of 
many other enterprises, both manufacturing, and mercantile, 
has suffered to some extent from the disturbed conditions that 
have prevailed in the political, mercantile and financial worlds. 


These are familiar to all, and require no special mention here. 
The weather conditions which affect this business particularly 
were unfavorable in the early part of the year, but somewhat 
more favorable towards the close. The result of general and 
special conditions has been a decreased volume of trade, and a 
consequent decrease in profits. 

The price of crude rubber has advanced during the year, due 
to large consumption in other lines of manufacture. 

The policy of concentration and simplification of manufac- 
ture, outlined a year ago, has, to some extent, been carried out, 
and with good results, and it is advised that further progress 
in this direction should be made. The manufacture of bicycle- 
tires has been undertaken in one of the disused shoe plants, 
which will, it is believed, not only increase the volume of 
business, and thus help pay the running expenses, but prove 
profitable. 

The reclaiming of old rubber has been concentrated ip one 
of the factories, and the result has been a better and more uni- 
form product at less cost than has heretofore been obtained in 
the isolated plants. 

Sales have been continued under the consolidated plan 
adopted two years ago, with beneficial results in reduced ex- 
penses and diminished stocks. 

Competition has been active during the year, but prices re- 
mained uniform and steady, until March, when a general re- 
duction was made. It is expected that the lower prices then 
inaugurated will result in a larger volume of business. 

None of the property of this company, nor that of any of 
the companies in which this company is interested, is hypothe- 
cated by bond, mortgage, or otherwise. 

In concluding, it may be proper to say that there does not 
seem to be any reason why the company should make any 
change in the policy outlined and inaugurated a year ago; 
namely : That of perfecting consolidation of purchasing, sell- 
ing, and manufacturing, with a view of still further improving 
the high quality of goods already attained, without increasing 
the manufacturing cost. Respectfully, 


ROBERT D,. EVANS, 
President. 


RESULT OF THE ELECTIONS. 


THE election of directors for the ensuing year was by unani- 
mous vote, involving but two changes in the list as compared 
with last year. One change was the naming of a successor to 
Joseph Banigan, who was reélected a director at the annual 
meeting in 1896, but declined to serve. The list follows, the 
figures in parenthesis indicating the number of terms for which 
each director has been elected to date: 


. SAMUEL P, CoLt, Providence, R. I. (6) 

. Ropert D. Evans, Boston, Mass. (6) 

. JAMEs B, Forp, New York city (6) 

. CHARLES R, FLINT, New York city (6) 

J. Howarp Forp, New York city (6) 

Ropert M. GALLAWAY, New York city (6) 

. CHARLES STEWART SMITH, New York city (2) 

. WiLuiAM L, TRENHOLM, New York city (6) 

g. Grorce E. Weep, New York city (1) 

10. JoHN D. VeRMUELE, New York city (1) 

ir. Henry L. Horcuxkiss, New Haven, Conn. (6) 
12. CHARLES L. JoHNSON, New Haven, Conn. .6) 
13. MAHLON C, MARTIN, New Brunswick, N. J. (6) 
14. FREDRICK M. SHEPARD, Orange, N. J. (6) 

15. SAMUEL N, WILLIAMS, Williamsport, Pa. (6) 


eon oun w be 


The retiring director besides Mr. Banigan is William H. 
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Hill, of the Boston commission house of Richardson, Hill & 
Co. Of the two new directors, John D. Vermeule is president 
of the Goodyear’s India Rubber Glove Manufacturing Co., and 
George E. Weed, president of the Morgan Iron Co., whose office 
is at No. 814 East Ninth street, New York. It is a noteworthy 
fact that of the fifteen directors now composing the board, twelve 
have served in that capacity since the organization of the com- 
pany, in 1892, wh‘ch would indicate that the policy of the com- 
pany has not been a fluctuating one, and that the management 
has been harmonious rather than otherwise. 

At a meeting of the directors held in the New York office of 
the company on Wednesday, May 26, the following election 
of officers, to serve one year, resulted : 

FREDERICK M. SHEPARD, president. 

James B. Forp, vice president. 

CHARLES R. FLINT, treasurer. 

SAMUEL P. COLT, secretary. 

H. M. SADLER, assistant treasurer. 

It isstated authoritatively that R. D. Evans was nominated for 
reélection, but declined, placing in nomination Mr. Shepard, 
president of the Goodyear Rubber Co., who was elected unani- 
mously. Mr. Sadler, who was reélected assistant treasurer, has 
filled that office since July last, when he was elected in place of 
M. C. Martin, resigned. 

The executive committee consists of Messrs. Shepard, Ford, 
Flint, and Colt, and Henry L. Hotchkiss and Mahlon C. Martin. 
The only change in the committee is the substitution of Mr. 
Shepard for Mr. Evans. 

PROPOSED AMENDMENTS. 


Four amendments to the by-laws of the company were pro- 
posed, having been sent in a printed circular to the stock- 
holders, in advance of the meeting. They were, in substance: 

I.—Providing that “the board of directors shall consist at 
the time of election of not less than seven nor more than fifreen 
members,” instead of the provision in Art. II, sec. 1 for fifteen 
directors. 

Il.—Providing that regular meetings of the board shall be 
held “at least as often as once in three months,” instead of the 
original provision for monthly meetings, in Art. II, sec. 3. 
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III.—Providing that “the board of directors and the execu- 
tive committee may hold their meetings, and have an office, and 
keep the books of the company (except the stock and transfer 
books) in the cities of New York and Boston.” Art. II, sec. 3 
provides for such office and meetings of the Company in New 
York alone. 

IV.—Providing that “ the executive committee shall meet as 
often as the board of directors shall direct,” instead of “ once 
in each week and as much oftener as the business of the com- 
pany may require.” [Art. III, sec. 2.] 

On account of the opposition manifested in the meeting, 
based upon various grounds, the proposed amendments were 
withdrawn without any votes being taken thereon, 

ECHOES OF THE MEETING. 

THE vote cast at the meeting represented 133,598 shares of 
preferred and 139,851 shares of common stock, or a total of 
273.449 out of 395,665. The representation was smaller than in 
previous years. 

William H. Hill, one of the original directors, is reported as 
having withdrawn from the board on account of not having 
the necessary time to devote to the duties of the position. He 
has not, however, parted with his holdings of stock. 

George E. Weed, one of the newly-elected directors, though 
engaged in the iron and shipping interests, is reported to be 
one of the largest holders of stock in the United States Rubber 
Co. 

Joseph Banigan, though failing to qualify as a director after 
his reélection to the board last year, was present at the meeting 
as a stockholder, taking an active part in the proceedings. Mr. 
Banigan is still credited with holding at least the 3000 shares 
of preferred stock which he is admitted to have bought in 
May, 1896. He voted not only his own shares, but on the 
proxies of his family and friends. It is not understood, how- 
ever, that he appeared as the advocate of any particular policy, 
though dispcsed to criticize some points in the company’s 
management. He spoke against the proposed amendments 
which had for their object the lessening of the number and 
frequency of directors’ meetings. 


HEARD AND SEEN IN THE TRADE. 


States Rubber Co., but somewhat acquainted with 

its affairs, for an explanation of the change in its 

presidency, he replied: “‘ Mr. Evans was simply tired 
of the position. He found it impossible to carry out his ideas 
in the management of the company, and for this reason he pre- 
ferred not to remain in office. The consolidation of the vari- 
ous constituent companies never became so complete but that 
individual interests concerned with each company had to be 
taken into consideration to a great extent. For instance, at the 
beginning, it was felt that the selling-agents of the various 
companies ought not to be deprived suddenly of the places 
which they held as the reward of good work in the past, and 
thus any reduction in the combined selling forces had to be 
made gradually. This is but one of many features in the or- 
ganization of the company as a whole. Questions of consoli- 
dation in the interest of economical management could not 
always be treated on their merits alone, for the president was 
hampered in his conduct of the affairs placed in his hands by 
the demands of various influential directors, based upon per- 
sonal grounds. In the estimation of Mr Evans there were 
items in the expense account of the corporation which ought 


W si I asked a man not connected with the United 


to have been lessened greatly, but which it was not possible to 
reduce for the reason that [ have given. In declining reélec- 
tion Mr. Evans hoped that a successor might be chosen who 
would be more successful in carrying out various reforms.” 

“ What was the source of the proposed amendments which 
came before the stockholders, but were withdrawn without a 
vote being taken upon them ?” 

“ They originated with Mr. Evans. But you surprise me. I 
had no idea that they failed to come to a vote.” 

“ Will Mr. Evans continue to devote an important amount of 
attention to the management of the American Rubber Co.'s 
factories ?” 

“| think it unlikely.” " 

THE mechanical rubber-goods manufacturers are concerned 
again about their selling prices, as compared with the cost of 
crude rubber. The attempt made a few months ago to advance 
prices—the third within recent years—failed so signally that 
there is a natural indisposition to repeat it, although all are 
agreed that something should be done. Knowing that the 
German manufacturers in this line united about a year ago in 
an advance in prices that has been fairly well maintained, I 
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asked a manufacturer how this could be done by the Germans 
when it could not be done here. “It is because all the Ger- 
man factories are busy,” he said, “ with the largest consumption 
of rubber in their history, and a market for their goods, either 
at home or in the export trade. They are in a better position 
to make prices than our own manufacturers, who have been 
drawn by competition into overproduction, and have been try- 
ing to force sales beyond a normal volume by cutting prices. 
It is not the time for an advance when the market is glutted.” 
* * ® 


LATER I found a merchant with definite views on the exporting 
business. “ This foreign trade,” said he, “is not to be built up 
inaday. Our own manufacturers have been busy until now 
in supplying the vast demands growing out of the settlement 
and development of the United States, while the English, with 
no such internal demand for factory products, have been, for 
more than a century, reaching out all over the earth for buyers. 
They have mastered the details of varying tastes and demands 
in every clime, and when they ship goods abroad they gener- 
ally know what they are doing. But here, in too many cases, 
a factory-owner with a surplus of goods exports them at ran- 
dom, often sending them to people for whom they are wholly 
unsuited. Then he votes the export trade a failure. The 
Germans, with less originality than the English in such mat- 
ters, but with great imitativeness, are likewise becoming a 
nation of exporters, and the finding of foreign outlets for their 
surplus factory products saves them from industrial stagnation, 
besides adding to the wealth of the country. If we would enjoy 
the same benefits, we must adopt the same steps to obtain 
them.” 


* . o 


“Do you think American rubber-men could accomplish any- 
thing in European markets—say in competition with Russian 
galoshes?” I asked of the last speaker. “I do,” he said. “It 
is largely a matter of getting the right lasts, and catering to 
the tastes of the different people in the matter of quality. But 
different business methods must be adopted. Most of our 
manufactured exports now go through commission houses. 
The goods remain in stock until a commission exporting 
house sends in an order from a correspondent abroad. They 
are sold to the exporter, who pays cash for them, often without 
the manufacturer knowing where they are to go. By the time 
this middleman charges his profit, the foreign consumer has to 
pay an unduly high price for American products. It is a tax 
upon our export trade that dwarfs its growth, Why should 
not our manufacturers sell direct to the trade elsewhere, as 
well as throughout the United States?” 

* * * 

Next I asked a rubber-manufacturer why it was that his 
German competitors were running their factories on full time, 
putting up prices, and declaring good dividends, while he and 
his colleagues in America were planning together how to keep 
their business from going backward. Was it because of the 
growing export trade of the Germans? ‘“ Where are the Ger- 
mans exporting so many rubber goods?” he asked, in turn. 
“ They are not selling them in Europe, or in the United States, 
or in Australia. Beyond these countries there is not a very 
wide market for mechanical rubber-goods. It is not the ex- 
port trade that is keeping the European rubber factories busy, 
but the tremendous demand for bicycle-tires. I know that the 


German statistics show increased exports of rubber goods. It 
is a good percentage of increase, too, but the total amount is 
not large, compared with the production of American factories. 
And I have no doubt that tires make up the greater part of 
this increase.” 
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It is not long since I meta man interested in rubber who had 
just returned from Europe. When asked about the cause of 
the unprecedented consumption of rubber over there, he said: 
“ Bicycle-tires. That explains everything. Factories in Great 
Britain and on the’continent have all that they can do. Fac- 
tories not in the tire line lease their surplus capacity to the tire 
companies, so that all have work.” How much real profit there 
may be in this business it is hard totell. In recent court pro- 
ceedings in Dublin, the history was traced of the big Dunlop 
tire concern, from its foundation, eight years ago, with $125,000 
capital, until 1896, when the stock exchange value of the shares 
was $7,500,000, Then Mr. Hooley offered $15,000,000 for the 
company, and afterwards floated it for $25,000,000, and the stock 
exchange value to-day is said to be $40,000,000. Of course the 
Dunlop business is not all in tires, and these valuations are 
constantly liable to puncture; still that money has been made 
in tires on the other side can hardly be doubted. 
* * * 

I HAVE heard doubts, however, as to the profits of the tire 
industry in America, though the production has been larger 
than elsewhere. Starting without the degree of patent protec- 
tion that has been enjoyed by the Dunlop people so far, and 
hampering themselves from the first with a vicious guarantee 
system, the lot of our tire-makers has not been altogether 
lovely. After a recent meeting in New York, of the Rubber 
Tire Association, one of the members said to me: “ You will be 
safe in cautioning rubber-manufacturers against too great 
liberality in extending credit to the bicycle trade. There is still 
a considerable element in that trade attracted to it by a great 
misapprehension as to the profits in bicycles, and there must be 
more failures before the industry is on a solid foundation. By 
the way, you can count on your fingers the bicycle firms in this 
country that have actually made money.” 

“And how many have made money in bicycle-tires?” I 
asked. 

“Only one concern has made the business pay well,” said he, 
naming the company. A third member of the party suggested 
another factory that he thought had made money. “ Perhaps 
so,” said the first speaker, “ but not more than the same invest- 
ment would have paid in any ordinary business. There has 
been no commensurate return for the trouble they have gone 
through, the risk incurred, and the exertion that has been made 
to build up a great business.” 

os 

To return to the European consumption of India-rubber, 
there can be ne doubt that the trade on this side of the Atlan- 
tic failed sufficiently early to appreciate the importance of the 
heavy increase, in its bearing upon the price of the raw mate- 
rial. With heavier receipts at Para and admittedly lighter 
consumption here, according to all precedents there should 
have been lower prices by thistime. The first intimations of 
the true condition of the industry abroad—an increase in pro- 
duction likely to consume all the rubber that could be brought 
to market—were received carelessly, and even ignored. It is 
certain now, however, that henceforward the transatlantic con- 
sumption of Para grades will have to be taken more fully into 
account by those who are figuring on the prices of rubber as 
an element in the cost of manufacturing. 

** * 

IT is too early to speak definitely of the measure of success 
of the salesmen of rubber footwear who started out with so 
much enthusiasm just after the reduction in prices. The pre- 
ponderance of opinion thus far, however, appears to be that the 
reduction was a wise step, from whatever point of view. Which 
reminds me of two remarks that have come to me, bearing upon 
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this subject. One was made a few months ago by a manu- 
facturer—and I am assured that it was Mr. Converse—to this 
effect : “The prices on rubber shoes are too high. There is 
danger that they will tempt too many people to go into the 
business, so that it will be overdone.” The other remark was 
made by a rubber superintendent, since the cut in prices. “If 


that had not taken place,” said he, “ I should have been, be- 
fore the end of this year, at the head of a new rubber-shoe fac- 
tory of the biggest sort.” The revision of discounts, however, 
put out of the minds of the intending investors all presentideas 
of starting a new factory. 

MAN ABOUT 


‘THE TOWN, 


MEETING OF MECHANICAL-GOODS MAKERS. 


N response to a personal letter from George A. Alden, of 
Boston, to each of the mechanical rubber- goods manufact- 
urers, inviting them to a conference on the conditions of 
that industry, there was a good representation of the leading 

firms at a meeting held in New York, at the Windsor Hotel, on 
Thursday, May 27, at 10 A.M. Mr. Alden is the dean of the 
crude-rubber importers in America and, during his forty-two 
years connection with the trade, has been brought into close 
and continuous relations with the manufacturers. The fact of 
his sending outa letter, therefore, was sufficient to call for a 
gereral response, although no particular subject for considera- 
tion was specified. 

Representatives were present from the Boston Belting Co., 
the Boston Woven Hose and Rubber Co., the Globe Rubber 
Co., the B. F. Goodrich Co., the Gutta-percha and Rubber 
Manufacturing Co., the Home Rubber Co., the Manhattan 
Rubber Manufacturing Co., the Mechanical Rubber Co., the 
New Jersey Car Spring and Rubber Co., the New York Belting 
and Packing Co., the New York Rubber Co., the Peerless 
Rubber Manufacturing Co., the Revere Rubber Co., the Trenton 
Rubber Co., and the Whitehead Brothers’ Manufacturing Co. 
The Gutta-percha and Rubber Manufacturing Co. of Toronto 
were also represented. 

Henry C. Morse, treasurer of the Revere Rubber Co., was 
called to the chair and John J. Voorhees, president of the New 
Jersey Car Spring and Rubber Co., was elected secretary of the 
meeting. 

Mr. Alden expressed at some length his views on the pecul- 
iar condition of the mechanical rubber-goods industry, in 
which there had been for sometime past a downward tendency 
of prices of goods, despite the higher cost of the raw material. 
Then followed a general discussion, in which most of those 
present participated, and during which various suggestions 
were made, including a motion for the appointment of a com- 
mittee on permanent organization. This was agreed to, and 
the chair appointed : 


AMADEE SPADONE (Gutta-percha and Rubber Manufacturing Co.) 
J. Epwarpv Davis (Boston Woven Hose and Rubber Co.) 

J. OLtver SToKEs (Home Rubber Co.) 

GEORGE W. BLANCHARD (Mechanical Rubber Co.) 

BENJAMIN F. ELson (Boston Belting Co.) 


The meeting then adjourned, subject to call. The commit- 
tee above named lost little time in getting to work, and on the 
next day requested Chairman Morse to call a meeting of the 
manufacturers to hear their report. Such meeting has been 
called, to be held in New York, at the Astor House, on Tues- 
day, June 10, at 11 A.M. The committee on organization will 
meet at the same place at 10.30. 

After the Windsor Hotel meeting, Mr. Alden said to THE 
INDIA RUBBER WORLD: 

“ The idea, as you know, was simply to bring together all of 
the people who are engaged in manufacturing mechanical 
rubber goods, for the purpose of making them better acquainted 
with each other, and to bring about a more friendly feeling. 
The result to me was highly satisfactory, so far as we have 


gone. The best of good feeling prevailed, and I am inclined to 
believe that good will come of it, and that a permanent organ- 
ization will be effected. Only let me ask you not to put any- 
thing in your paper that can be considered in any sense personal. 
The whole thing, as you know, was simply for the benefit of the 
manufacturers, and in nosense intended to boom any individual 
or party.” 
A CARD. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD: Ata 
meeting of representatives of the manufacturers of mechanical 
rubber goods held at the Windsor Hotel, Thursday, May 27, in 
discussing a possible agreement on prices, etc., one of the gen- 
tlemen present stated that he thought any agreement of this 
kind would be impossible, and referred to the efforts of himself 
‘and a Boston gentleman last winter to get the various com- 
panies to agree to abolish all time-guarantees on hose. He 
stated that all companies were willing excepting The Peerless 
Rubber Manufacturing Co. Here the gentleman stopped. 

We desire to take exception to this statement, simply because 
the gentleman did not tell all of the story. The Peerless Rub- 
ber Manufacturing Co. were willing to make the agreement 
with the other manufacturers, providing they would show their 
good faith by agreeing to a $3000 cash forfeit for each and 
every violation of the proposed agreement. This proposition 
they declined, stating it was impossible. 

The position of this company in relation to ary agreement 
that may be made by the mechanical rubber-goods manufac- 
turers is better expressed by quoting President A. B. Stickney, 
of the Chicago and Great Western railroad, when he said, at a 
meeting of railroad presidents, that as officers of their com- 
panies he would not take their word for five cents, but as in- 
dividuals he would take their word to the entire extent of his 
resources. Yours very truly, 

PEERLESS RUBBER MANUFACTURING CO., 


C. H. Dae, President. 
New York, May 28, 1897. 


THE subject matter of the above card having been brought to 
the attention of the gentleman supposed to be meant, he said to 
THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD: 

“Tt is true that I made the remarks referred to, and that | 
did stop at the point named, but without a thought of conceal- 
ing anything in my statement of thecase. The factsconnected 
with our effort a few months ago to secure concerted action in 
the trade were simply these: Nine manufacturing concerns 
signed a form of agreement which had been drawn up, and the 
Peerless company declined to do so. Then the Peerless com- 
pany made a counter proposition, and the representatives of 
the nine other concerns failed to come around to their way of 
thinking. Then the matter was dropped.” 





A. O. Bourn, of the Union Rubber Shoe Co. (Providence, 
R. 1.), has been lately as far west as Chicago, in the interest of 
his company. He reports a very satisfactory trade. 
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NEW GOODS AND SPECIALTIES. 


ss HE Tyer Rubber Co., Andover, Mass., have extended 

T their line of the Globe spray fountain syringes by now 

putting one of this line in a very handsome pasteboard 

box, with three slip pipes. The specialty in this line 

of syringes is, of course, the vaginal tube, the water being 

forced from this pipe in a globular-shaped spray. This is much 
more effective than the old-style vaginal pipes 


RUBBER-TIRED WHEELS. 


THE novelty in these rubber-tired wheels, manufactured by 
the Lansing Wheelbarrow Co., Lansing, Mich., is in the manner 
of attaching the 
rubber. There 
have been two 
common meth- 
ods of fixing rub- 
ber tires to cast- 
ors, etc., which 
consisted of 
either springing 
} a ring of rubber 
on a_ grooved 
wheel, or vulcan- 
izing the rubber 
ringon. In either 
case a movement 
of the wheel 
sideways would 
spring the ring 
off almost as 
easily as it was put on. Figures 1 and 
2‘show the Lansing wheel complete and 
in section, indicating the manner in 
which it is made. The wheels are com- 
posed of two compressing metallic 
discs, each provided with a section hub 
and peripherical flange. The flange 
receives an annular rim of vulcanized 
rubber, represented by A in Figure 2, 


eS See 
which is mounted on the disc shoulders, 
B B the rubber being rigidJy compressed by 
™ means of screws seen in Figur. There 


wheels are made in 16 diameters, from 
2% to25 inches inclusive, the rubber face 
varying in width from { to 2% inches, 
Worn-out rubbers can be quickly replaced. 





FiG. 1. 





FiG. 2. 
RUBBER DRINKING-TUBE, 

ALMOST every day we have some new device for the cyclist, 
but it is not every day that one so thoroughly useful as the 
drinking tube here shown is brought out. This tube, which is 
of value to the hunter and sportsman as well as the cyclist, is 

made of pure rubber, 
es with a little nipple on 
one end and a filter on 
the other. It weighs but half an ounce, and can be carried 
much more conveniently than the ordinary drinking cup. The 
retail price is 25 cents. Manufactured by The Drinking Tube 
Co., Springfield, Mass. 
THE BOICE PUNCTURE-PROOF TIRE. 

AMONG the various forms of bicycle tires designed for hard 
usage and to resist puncture is the Boice Puncture Proof 
manufactured by J. R. Boice, Toledo, Ohio. The inner and 


outer surfaces of this tire are the same thickness as any ordi- 
nary tire, but the sides are reinforced from a point just below 
the middle of the side walls to 

about the center of the tread. The 
tire being thin at the center of the 
tread offers the same resiliency as 
the ordinary tire, while, at the same 
time, it is puncture-proof. The 
maker claims that this form of tire 
will resist puncture when an ordi- 
nary tire would be destroyed. 








A NEW PASTE-POT. 


NEIDLINGER’- Brothers, New 
York, have brought out a new 
paste-pot, designed especially for 
druggists and others requiring a 
paste-pot handy and cleanly in ap- 
pearance. The cut herewith gives 
a very excellent idea of this paste 
pot, of which the top and disc are _ 
made of polished hard rubber and = 
the body of glass. Of course, with StH 
such a pot as this there is nothing to rust or corrode, and it is 
exceedingly easy to keep clean. 








VULCANIZED HANDLE-BAR. 


AN improvement in handle-bars for bicycles is being mar- 
keted by theVulcanized Handle. Bar Company, 465 Water street, 
Bridgeport, Conn. This han- 
dle-bar is made of seamless 
tubing from Swedish steel, 
which is covered with a thick 
coating of hard rubber, tak- 
ing a very high polish. It is 
superior to nickel as a finish 
in that it will not rust, flake 
or chip off, and is soft to the 
touch, while it is easy to keep bright and in repair. On the 
whole, it makes a very handsome and serviceable bar. The 
styles in which it is now manufactured are black, mottled and 
maroon rubber, in adjustable and reversible, and ramshorn 
bars. 





A NEW RUBBER HEEL. 

CONSIDERING the exceeding comfort of rubber heels, espe- 
cially when one has to do much walking, it is indeed strange 
that they are not more gen- 
erally worn, While a simple 
rubber lift, such as almost any 
cobbler holds himself in read- 
iness to put on, is a great im- 
provement in comfort over 
the ordinary leather lift, the 
manufacturers of rubber heels 
are finding out, as did the 
manufacturers of bicycle 
tires, that there is nothing 
like air when an easy cushion 
is desired. So they are com- 
ing more and more to design 
their heels in such a way as to create an air cushion. The 
iilustration herewith shows the construction of one such im- 
proved heel, manufactured and marketed by O'Sullivan Broth- 
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ers, Lowell, Mass. Such a heel insures much safer footing on 
slippery walks than a leather heel, and it will outwear two pair 
of the latter. 

CONTINUOUS-FLOW FOUNTAIN SYRINGE. 

THIS fountain syringe, known as the Magical Continuous- 
Flow is made with a glass 
fountain, with a capacity 
of two quarts, and can 
be used in any position. 
By the pressure of the 
air, which is driven into 
the fountain by means of 
the rubber bulb and con- 
nection, a continuous 
stream is forced through 
the injection pipe with 
much more force than is 
obtained by gravity in 
the ordinary fountain 
Manufactured by Fox, Fultz & Co.. New York. 





syringe. 
THE FLEUR-DE-LIS TREAD. 


A VERY artistic and pleasing effect in bicycle-tire treads is 
the Fleur-de-lis tread brought out by the Hodgman Rubber 
Co. (New York). There is no question but this is a handsome 
tire, and suggests a departure in treads that may have a wide 
influence in tire finishing in future. Hereafter the tread may be 
ornamental, as well as useful, and in buying a pair of tires we 








may have a wide variety of pretty designs from which to select. 
The Fleur-de-lis is now made only in 28X15 tires in the 
standard road style, containing a fast, strong fabric. The 
Hodgman Rubber Co. claim for it that it does not create the 
suction that the other tires do, and that it does not pick up 
and throw mué@ so readily as other rough-tread tires do. If 
any mud should stick to the tire it is very 
readily cleaned off, while it must be admit- 
ted that it is by no means easy to clean 
some of the rough-tread tires. 


THE ‘‘MODEL” NURSER. 


AN improvement in nursing nipples which 
is designed to prevent their slipping from 
the bottle, thus allowing the contents to 
spill, and to prevent the possible lodging of 
the nipple in the child’s throat, is being 
manufactured by Meier & Seidenberg, 3 
Great Jones street, New York. This nipple 
is made in two parts, one of soft and the 
other of hard rubber. The soft rubber 
forms the nipple proper, and is passed 
through a hole in the top of the hard rub- 
ber cap, which is then screwed down to the bottle. There is a 
projecting shoulder on the lower end of the nipple which is 
jammed against the neck of the bottle by the action of screw- 
ing down the cap, which renders it impossible to detach the 
soft rubber nipple without first releasing the cap. 





PRESCOTT STEAM PACKING. © 
THE cuts herewith show a modification of lubricated steam 
packing, known as the Prescott. The elastic rubber cushion, 
shown in the section view, exerts a constant, but gentle press- 
ure on the piston rod, thereby preventing the escape of steam, 
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and allows the packing to conform with all the conditions of 
the rod. This packing is made to any size, and will fit exact, 
and will not cut or scratch the rod. Manufactured by the 
Regal Packing Co., West Duluth, Minn. 

THE HYGEIA SADDLE. 

IT is noticeable that, with the possible exception of the tire, 
no part of the bicycle is receiving more attention from invent- 
ors at the present time than the saddle. The saddle made by 
the Hygeia Pneumatic Bicycle Saddle Co., Baltimore, Md., a 
cut of which is here shown, is claimed by the makers to pro- 
vide a saddle that is really more of a seat than a saddle, as it 
has a firm frame in which are imbedded two pneumatic cushions. 
In the past, cushions of this sort were 
liable to sag and offer the least support 
where it was most needed. In the 
Hygeia this is very ingeniously avoided 
by dividing the air retainers into longi- 
tudinal cells. This prevents the shift- 
ing of the air and at all times preserves 
the firmness of the pad. Another 

. good feature of the saddle is that the 
leather covering of the pad is sewn in such manner around the 
edge that, on inflating the cushion, it forces this edge into a 
groove and really clinches the pad, somewhat after the style of 











This method of 


a “clincher” tire. fastening, of course, 
allows easy access to the rubber portion of the saddle, and in 
case of puncture or any other accident makes it very easy to 
repair. 

THE RAPID TIRE-MENDER. 


PERHAPS the smallest tire repairer that has yet appeared is 
that known as the Rapid Tire Mender. By its use the tire 
can be thoroughly repaired in a moment, while it is still in- 
flated. The tool is inserted in the tire with perfect ease, the 
peculiarly shaped screw drawing it easily and surely into place, 
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and leaving a thimble in the puncture as it is withdrawn, The erable portion of the road into the house after a ride, the 


plug or patch is then forced through the thimble, cemented Leiner Bicycle Tire-Brush will prove a welcome assistant. 


and with the withdrawing of the thimble and further inflation The construction of this brush and the manner of using it are 


of the tire the repair is complete. shown in the accompanying cut. The brush is designed to 
qe This tool does not cut or injure <> 
the fabric of the tire. It weighs ~~ 
but a little over an ounce and has . 
but two parts which go together i. 
making it practically one piece ; 
with no small parts to be lost. 
y It is put up in a handsome case ' 
with special quality of cement, ae 
, and plenty of patches and plugs. be. ' 
The complete outfit sells for $1. i. 
Manufactured by Lee & Co., 1423 . 
Monadnock Block, Chicago, ll. 1% 


SEMI-SPAN GARTER. 











To overcome the principal objection to the ordinary band oth clean and polish the rim and tire at the same time, with- 
garter for bicycle riding—that it binds the leg and preventsa out trouble or soiling of the hands, and will fit any size of tire. 
perfectly free circulation of the blood—is the object of the Jt is made of Russian bristles on a strong wire frame, and can 
Semi-Span Garter here illustrated. This garter is attached by be washed in hot or cold water. Manufactured by M. Leiner, 
hooking the metal tips into the fabric of the stocking at the 1267 Boston road, New York. 
sides, stretching the elastic across the front of the leg suf- 


ficiently to hold the stocking snug. The large blood vessels FEATHER-TREAD TIRE. 

and nerves are buried much deeper from the surface at the WE show herewith the design used in connection with the 
~_-—*g r w< Feather Tread _ Tire, 

ex S\N] manufactured by the 

Sor N <> Home Rubber Co., 

> \\ iS _“<@) Trenton, N. J. This 





~~ _~ —— tire is made with 
front than at the back, so that the slight pressure of this garter smooth and corrugated,tread, 
across the front of the leg does not hinder the circulation. the material entering into 
Manufactured by the Semi-Span Garter Co., 155 West Mad- its construction being of the 
ison street, Chicago, III. highest possible grade, and it 
compares favorably with the 


Ps ag a very best tires on the market 
RECENT aims in icycle improvements seem to be in the to-day. The Feather-Tread 


direction of fitting the saddle more and more to the rider, 
Top rather than keeping him 


view P 
©6 continually uncomfort- 


able in trying to “‘ get 
FRONT 


THE ECCENTRIC PNEUMATIC SADDLE. 


is exceedingly resilient, and 
the manufacturers claim that 
it is less likely to slip on smooth pavements than any other 
tire. 








used to” the saddle. 
Along this line is a new OXILIN, A SUBSTITUTE FOR RUBBER. 
form of the pneumatic mito®g 
saddle, known as the 
Eccentric, manufactured 
by the Clement Manu- 
facturing Co., North- 
ampton, Mass. The de- 
pressions in the top, 
shown in the accom- 


ITH reference to the new substitute for India-rubber, 

says /ndustries and Iron (London), we are informed 

that the factory established for the manufacture of this product 
is in an advanced state of preparation, and is expected to be 
shortly in full work. The machinery provides for an output of 
forty tons per week, and the works cover nearly three acres of 
ground, and are situated but a short distance from London. 
panying illustration, are“ Oxilin,” the name registered for the new product, manifestly 
to receive the pelvic indicates an oxidized oil. There is in itself nothing particu- 
bones, and the seat is larly new about a product of this nature, but it is claimed by 
adjustable to all varia- the inventor, Charles Grist, that up to the present time no one 





BOTTOM VIEW tions in the size of the ut himself has been successful in completely oxidizing the oil, 
body—being equally as comfortable for heavy riders as to Whether when in the form ofa film or in aspray. Mr. Grist has 
lighter men and women. The retail price is $5. adopted a different course to that which has been heretofore 

; pursued, making a large employment of vegetable fibers. 
LEINER’S TIRE-BRUSH. It is stated that “ oxilin” will perfectly replace India-rubber 


IT won't take much argument to convince the average bicy- for a large variety of purposes, such as hydraulic packings, wire 
cle rider that the ordinary way of cleaning a tire after a muddy insertion, and the like, being impervious to mineral oil, and 
ride is a subject for considerable improvement. Forthose standing a temperature of from 200° to 400° F., in its natural 
who are tired of the usual unsatisfactory scraping with the first and vulcanized forms respectively. It can be sold at a consid- 
stick that comes handy, and yet do not care toimport a consid- erable reduction on the price of India-rubber. 
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THE INDIA-RUBBER INDUSTRY ABROAD. 
A RECORD OF PROGRESS IN CANADA. pipe a iicebweviissneneee 5,867 eo ; ope 
isaee cesaeeas san 02,577 7 19,725 138, 
HE rubber industry in British North America has more 4 pte —— ee ck 
than held its own of late. In fact, the history of the Total......... ssseees $217,536 $118,657 $21,088 $357,281 
Total, 1893-94.........$217,271 $275,646 $31,462 $524,379 


rubber-rnanufacture in the Dominion of Canada has 

been an almost unbroken record of success since it 
first became established on an important footing. First may 
be considered the consumption of crude rubber, which is a 
standard gage of the volume of the industry. The figures in 
this comparative table express pounds; also, the relative pro- 
portions of crude rubber and reclaimed rubber used : 


India-rubber and Recovered Rubber 





Years. Gutta-percha. and Substitute. Total. 
In 1891-92....... . + +2, 100, 358 106,080 2,206 438 
In 1892-93.... ... ...2,152,855 195,281 2.348,136 
In 1893-04.. -.......2,077,703 529,900 2,607,603 
Se 1,402,844 611,745 2 014.589 
Me CRP cdcccces 2,155,576 643,169 2 798,745 
0 ae 9,889,336 2,086,175 11,975,511 

Percentages..... 32.5 17.5 100 


Here may be considered, also, the distribution of the im- 
ported materials used in the India-rubber industry in the fiscal 
year, 1895-96, which was as follows: 


Montreal. Toronto- 
a a ae pounds 1,899 057 256,169 
Reclaimed rubber......ccccccece " 510,697 132,444 
EE SE  kicecocencessees “ 160 4,894 
Cloth, for mackintoshes.......... yards 121,686 26,475 
Duck, for belting and hose... .. $28, 490 $31,330 


It cannot be determined from the government trade and 
navigation reports what proportion of the total imports of sul- 
phur, litharge, whiting, and Paris white, etc., entered into the 
manufacture of rubber goods. 

The decline in the imports of manufactures of India-rubber 
and Gutta-percha, noted in former issues of THE INDIA RuB- 
BER WORLD, continues. Ten years ago the total value of such 
imports was $723,685. Last year it was only $357,281. The de- 
cline from the preceding year is shown in this comparison of 
values: 








1894-95 1895-96 

Boots and shoes, with uppers of cloth ....... $ 4,365 3 4,094 
Boots and shoes, other.........0-eeseeeeeee 51,446 38,742 
nc itaec ease nennevess 0606 66en e085 13,186 17,545 
CR v co cssesecssenedsesesscasasioe 171,941 116,848 
ee re ee ee ee Tee 18,542 17,930 
Packing, mats, and matting...............+- 13,216 15,044 
PR nc seee cencteessesceecisdy » aces 5,629 3,115 
0 Re oe rer 7,606 5,867 
RE GERST SUBSET MOONS... os. ccsccccevescses 134,415 138,006 
, Re en Een eae $420,346 $357,281 


It may be of interest to note that the decline in the importa- 
tion of rubber goods has not affected the trade with the United 
States. At the bottom of the following table is given a line of 
footings for 1893-94, showing a decrease of Canadian imports, 
in the two years, of $167,098, of which $156,989 is to be credited 
to Great Britain and $9374 to other countries, leaving a small 
increase for the United States. The principal decline, in the 
two years, with regard to Great Britain, is in the item of rub- 
ber clothing, which would indicate a growth in the local manu- 
facture in this line. The table follows: 


United United Other 

Imports. States. Kingdom. Countries. Total. 
EET $17,010 535 $ 17,545 
Boots and shoes... ......-.- 42,464 349 23 42,836 
Clothing and waterproof cloth.. 14,754 100,754 1,340 116,848 
BRGSR.. ccccccccee ccces cove 17,658 272 ‘ 17.930 
Packing and mats.... ....... 14,527 517 15,044 
GRO ccc eccc secceeseses 2,079 436 3,115 


The exports of Canadian rubber goods has not yet reached 
large proportions, though there has been a constant increase, 
from $4206 worth in 1885-86 to $30,879 in 1895-96. Of the ex- 
ports in the latter year $20,976 worth went to other portions of 
the British empire, and only $9903 worth elsewhere. 


THE ‘‘GUMMI-ZEITUNG "’ PROTESTS. 

Our German contemporary says: The style of nonsense 
that at times is sent out over the world in so-called trade 
reports is illustrated by an article which we extract from an 
American paper. It states that United States Consul Monog- 
han, at Chemnitz, had reported to his government that “ Ger- 
many is an excellent field for the sale of American rubber 
goods, the present supply being almost wholly furnished by 
Russia, but that neither the Russian nor the German goods 
could compare in quality and durability with the American 
goods.” Now, even if we take it that the term “ rubber goods” 
here means rubber shoes only, it would be inconsistent with the 
truth, since Germany manufactures a very considerable quan- 
tity of rubber shoes, which are at least equal to the American. 
The Russian product has found a foothold here only on account 
of its cheapness. To find, at present, other Russian rubber 
goods than shoes in German markets would require a micro- 
scope. Can Consul Monoghan be ignorant of our important 
native rubber industry ? 

EUROPEAN MISCELLANY. 

THE latest annual return of the Okonite Co., Limited 
(London), shows the capital to be £340,000, in 17,000 ordinary 
and 17,000 preference shares of f10. All the ordinary and 
16,995 preference shares have been taken up and 11,332 are con- 
sidered as paid. On the rest, £10 per share has been called, 
and £225,665 has been paid and f1015 is in arrears; £5 has 
been paid on five forfeited shares. 

=The board of directors of the Continental Caoutchouc and 
Gutta-Percha Co. (Hanover), after making liberal transcrip- 
tion and reserves, declared a dividend of 55 per cent. on the 
business of 1896, being 5 per cent. more than the dividend for 
1895. 

a in the Amazon Telegraph Co., Limited, the capital 
stock of which is £250,000, are quoted on the London Ex- 
change at 4%@ 5%, with no trading. 

=A Gutta-percha belt recently manufactured by R. & J. 
Dick, of Glasgow, Scotland, measured 175 feet in length, 51 
inches in width, and % inch in thickness. It was designed for 
an extensive iron-works abroad, to drive the rolling-mill, con- 
veying power from engines of from 800 to 1000 horse-power. 
The belt had a plain, even surface throughout its length, the 
only joint being where the ends were brought together and 
fastened with iron rivets. Two other belts of the same class, 
made by the Messrs. Dick, but not quite so large, have been in 
satisfactory use for more than a year in a large iron rolling-mill, 
working with engines of 600 horse-power. 

=The Coventry India Rubber Co., Limited, has been regis- 
tered in London, with a capital of £250,000 (=$1,250,000), 
in £t shares. The object is to carry on the business of manu- 
facturers and importers and dealers in India-rubber and articles 
of every description into which India-rubber enters. 
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RANDOM NOTES FROM PARA. 


have read with much interest Mr. Gustav Mann's ex- 

cellent and sensible article on “ The Outlook for Rub- 

ber Cultivation” in THe INDIA RUBBER WORLD for Feb- 
ruary. And I wish that this extract from his article could find 
lodgment as a golden axiom in the mind of every one who is 
interested in the subject of rubber cultivation: “The acclima- 
tization of American rubber trees in Asia has not been a suc- 
cess, and, generally speaking, I am now inclined to think that 
all rubber plants had better be grown in the countries in which 
they are indigenous, particularly so, since land for cultivation 
in those countries is available and even abundant.” Another 
good point was that made by Mr. Hermann Reimers in THE 
INDIA RUBBER WORLD of February, 1894: “I cannot see any 
real sign of progress in rubber cultivation. It would be 
a more practicable thing to so cultivate the natives that they 
would not destroy the trees.” 

Concerning the supply of rubber, I have during twenty years 
past, noted the opinions, fro and con of savants of different 
countries; of noblemen and servants; of rubber merchants, 
rubber forest-owners, rubber explorers, and seringueros (rubber- 
gatherers); of those who worked in the Amazonian forests 
forty and fifty years ago and the novices of to-day; and I have 
traveled in rubber regions, speaking the language of the na- 
tives and with facilities for gaining their confidence; yet I hold 
to the belief that rubber forests will be accessible along the 
Amazon and its tributaries for hundreds of years to come, 
with a rate of yield sufficient to meet all possible forthcoming 
new inventions and new applications of rubber. 


‘| °O THE EpiTor oF THE INDIA RUBBER WorLpD: I 


THE Amazon Telegraph Co., Limited, have presented to the 
Brazilian government a statement of reasons for the continued 
interruption of the Amazon cable. It is alleged that the sur- 
veys were made by a special commission, and the cable made 
by the well-known firm of Siemens Brothers & Co. (London), 
to meet all the requirements established by such survey, which 
showed the river bottom to be composed of /aéatinga and mud. 
Tabatinga is a soft, slimy, sticky, greyish earth, much used in 
Brazil to remove grease stains from floors. It wasthought that 
this would afford an excellent bed for the cable, but it was soon 
found that the cable encountered rocks under the fadatinga 
at certain points, which have occasioned breaks in it. The 
company claim to be using all dispatch to remedy these acci- 
dents. A special commission has since gone from Manaos to 
London to treat of the subject of relaying the cable between 
that port and Obidos. 

The history of the Amazon cable has been particularly unfor- 
tunate. It was opened for business on February 12, 1896, and was 
worked uninterruptedly only to March 27, 1896. Since May 5, 
1896 the cable has not been operated between Itacatiara and 
Parintins, and since December 7, 1896, the unused portion has 
been increased by the distance between Parintins and Obidos. 
The question now is whether a cable can be constructed hav- 
ing a sufficiently heavy insulation to withstand the action of 
the rocks. Of pressing concern to the shareholders, too, is the 
question whether the state subsidy will lapse on account of the 
interruption. While the cable is in working order for more 
than half its distance, direct communication is cut off from 
Manaos, the most important point with which it has been 
sought toconnect Para. One fact which encouraged the pro- 


jectors of the Amazon cable is that the submarine cable to Para 
laid down in the river Pardin 1873, is still working and in good 
condition. It naturally was thought that the nature of the 
river bed farther up the Amazon would not be materially dif- 
ferertt. I may say, however, that an eminent engineer, with 
whom I talked at the time the cable was laid, expressed grave 
doubts of its ever proving a success. It may be added, that 
nobody in the Para trade ever supposed for a moment that the 
cable connection with Mandos would benefit that place at the 
expense of Par, although some houses here did open branches 
at Mandos in connection with the inauguration of the cable. 

At the first annual meeting of the Amazon Telegraph Co., 
Limited, accounts were presented covering the operations up to 
June 30, 1896. The estimated receipts for the first year’s busi- 
ness were £36,250. During the 4% months covered by the re- 
port, the cable having been at work all the way for only, three 
months, the income was at the rate of only £21,000 a year. 

In the opinion of many persons here the attempt to main- 
tain the cable will result only in the throwing away of money 
which is badly needed in other directions—in the exploration 
of forests, the encouragement of immigration, and the better- 
ment of the steamers of the Amazon navigation company, 
most of which are slow old tubs. 

.» "a * 

In the Para senate the Baron de Marajé has moved for a 
discontinuance of the subvention paid by the state to the Ama- 
zon Steam Navigation Co., Limited, for the navigation of the 
Amazon beyond the last port in this state—Faro. In 1852, the 
date of the opefiing of the Amazon to steam navigation, it was 
necessary to offer a subvention to secure communication with 
Manaos, but the number of privately-owned steamers has be- 
come so great that the expenditure by the state to maintain 
navigation beyond its borders is thought to be unnecessary. 

7. * * 


THE J/ndependente do Peru confirms my reports of serious 
troubles on the Jurua-merim. Some people tried to make it all 
out an invention and A Federcao do Amazonas strongly denied 
the story. But now it turns out that even the Ceara rubber- 
gatherers at work near the Peruvian border have begun to 
retaliate upon the marauders from the other side. A party of 
ninety, commanded by a famous bandit, Chico Antonio, fell 
upon a band of Peruvians and vanquished it, leaving forty of 
the latter dead upon the field. The Brazilians then seized the 
rubber in the possession of the others, and went in pursuit of 
some Peruvians who had hidden, whom they also killed and 
despoiled of their rubber. 

* * # 


A RECENT report by United States Consul Mathews, judg- 
ing from the extracts published in THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD, 
must be a remarkable document. He says, for instance, in ref- 
erence to the suggestion that the building of a cable to Manaos 
would prove a blow to Para: “But in contemplation of that 
the rubber crop of the islands of the lower Amazon was in- 
creased 33 per cent. over the previous year, thus providing a 
reserve supply and proving beyonda doubt that Para’s com- 
mercial future is secure and will not in any way be jeopardized 
by the cable to Manaos.” Now how could the production in 


that section and at that time have been increased just so much ? 
Mr. Mathews evidently knows little of the conditions of the 
rubber crop. 


GRAO PARA, 
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SOME RAW MATERIALS AND THEIR SOURCES. 


AN OFFICIAL REPORT ON BALATA. 


HERE is little information in a recent “ Report on the 
Balata Industry of Dutch Guiana”—prepared under 
instrfictions from the British foreigh office by Mr. Sid- 
ney J. A. Churchill, consul at Paramaribo—that has 

not appeared at one time or another in THE INDIA RUBBER 
WorLD. The report forms a pamphlet of some interest, 
however, as a compilation in compact shape of the facts of 
most value respecting the sources of Balata and the con- 
ditions of the trade in this commodity in the colony named, 
which do not vary particularly from the conditions elsewhere. 

Consul Churchill quotes the best authorities to support his 
claim that the distribution of the Balata tree in Dutch Guiana is 
limited. Nowhere does this tree cover the ground to the ex- 
clusion of all others. After encountering a group where the 
Balata trees are so plentiful that twenty or thirty of them, of a 
diameter of 12 to 30 inches, may be found within a radius of 100 
feet, the explorer may travel for hours without seeing another 
specimen. Charles Douglas, who is quoted as an experienced 
Balata-gatherer, states that trees having a trunk above 30 
inches in diameter are usually not worth “ bleeding.” Besides, 
all the trees in a given group do not “ bleed ” freely at the same 
time. To quote from the report: “On areas where 100 trees 
are found it sometimes happens that about 75 per cent. only 
will give milk at the particular period when the bleeder visits 
them, and that at some later period the remaining trees will 
also run; but as the bleeders have gone beyond that particular 
section, it is not profitable to come back and bleed the remain- 
ing trees just at the special time when they are ripe for it.” It 
appears that the groups of trees which have been most freely 
bled have been abandoned, and the future of the industry in- 
volves the exploration of more remote districts. 

There are about eight working months in the year in the 
Balata fields. The black men, who are the sole reliance for 
labor, are untrustworthy, which adds considerably to the risks 
of thetrade. At the end of August, 1896, about 1000 “ bleeders ” 
were at work in Dutch Guiana. During 1895 the grants of land 
by the colonial government for the exploitation of Balata 
amounted to 335,484 hectares, and during the first eight 
months of last year, to 298,933 hectares. The opinion is ex- 
pressed that the cultivation of the Balata tree for commercial 
purposes is practically impossible, by reason of the slowness of 
its growth. 

“ Balata cannot be purchased in the market in Paramaribo,” 
the report says. “It is only gathered by those who employ 
Balata bleeders; therefore no quotation as to its price can be 
given, although it will be seen from the statistics of the expor- 
tation of this commodity, which this colonial government have 
very kindly placed at my disposal, that for statistical purposes 
a valuation is given. The only certain thing that is knownis 
that the bleeder receives from some employers 50 and from 
others 55 cents per pound (=10d. to 114.) for the Balata which 
he produces onthe concession. Beyond this, however, there 
are other expenses which must be added, such as commissions 
to foremen, loss by runaway bleeders, deaths, thefts, loss by 
capsizing of boats, cost of transportation, surveying of conces- 
sion on occasions of dispute as to boundaries, assistance of 
pilots, Indian trackers, etc.” 

In the table, based on this report, is expressed in pounds 
the total_exportation of Balata from Dutch Guiana from the 


EXPORTS OF BALATA FROM DUTCH GUIANA. 


. a> nie Other 
, Great United British 
Year. Holland. Britain. | } meron deta France = Total 
Sen! GOO! civane hivkocks 1,657 7 ee 3,320 
1890. . . 785 130 479 | 165,712 381 431 167,918 
1891... 2,222 5.060 | 2,169 199,282 1,118 440 210,291 
1892.. 2,090 | 10.303 | 32,9085 | 221,177 |..-.--leceee- 265,495 
1893... 2) 5,703 | 63,608 ee 71,601 
1894... 11,843 | 3,540 | 134,988 | 87,859 238,230 
1895... 81,953 103 | 180,802 | 31,240/|......|... 294,098 
| 
Total 100,045 | 24,839 | 414,031 709,215 1,952 871 | 1,250,953 





beginning of the industry, with details asto the countriesof first 
destination. It is probable that the greater part of the exports 
to British Guiana finds its way in the end to Great Britain. By 
the way, an error may have been made in past computations of 
the total. production of Balata by adding the total exports from 
British Guiana to those from Dutch Guiana. A reference to 
the table will suggest that by this method a considerable 
quantity may have been twice counted. The exportation from 
Dutch Guiana will be seen to have averaged 215,943 pounds 
during the past five years. 


LESS GUTTA-PERCHA COMING FORWARD. 


THERE continues to be a falling-off in the exports of 
Gutta-percha from Singapore, but this may be due to a smaller 
demand having existed for a few years past. In the opinion of 
some well-informed persons, a great impetus to the gathering 
of Gutta-percha would result from a decision to build a Pacific 
cable, for instance. As an important Singapore firm once 
wrote for THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD: “ The production is 
governed bythe demand. There are large tracts yet unbroken 
into, and enough to supply all demands for many years to 
come.” On the other hand, it is not impossible that buyers 
may even now be quietly dealing with the gutta-gatherers, ac- 
cumulating stores of gum which are withheld from the Singa- 
pore market, in anticipation of some such important demand 
in the near future as would result from the building of a Pacific 
cable. The figures below, in part, have been specially made 
out for THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD from official returns, 
through the courtesy of the Hon. E. Spencer Pratt, United 
States consul-general at Singapore : 


GUTTA-PERCHA EXPORTS FROM SINGAPORE. 
Vear. Pounds. Year. Pounds 
Pe 6xuitmnirewees CI SOc é cicencccvsances 5,066,880 
SG iecaceened: e640 45 RET Misi tesveceucee: 00% 5,712,000 
Pi aikaccsernevineas SED «GRkdces, c6esdduceds 5,854,667 
Si ctcccskscbngevans BREOED Dios 6inciascecccses 4,971,867 


The valuation of these exports was $3,485,170 in 1894; $3,- 
116,860 in 1895; and $3,011,456 in 1896 —in Mexican silver, or 
half as many dollars in American money. The average export 
price per picul (=133% pounds) was $81 in 1894, $71 in 1895, 
and $81 in 1896—again in Mexican silver. 

THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD has been asked to what extent 
Gutta-percha is imported into the United States. Theimports 
of true Gutta-percha certainly do not exceed 500,000 pounds a 
year, and probably are not more than half this amount. Since 
India-rubber and Gutta-percha are imported free, the customs 
authorities are careless in making classifications to the extent 
that everything in this class not entered as India-rubber is put 
down as Gutta-percha, whether Balata, tuno, or even Pontianak. 
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It is certain, when the United States import over 1,000,000 
pounds of “ Gutta-percha” from the East Indies, valued at an 
average of 5} cents per pound, that it is not true Gutta-percha. 
Nor is any of the gum credited to South America Gutta-percha. 
The British customs officials also include Balata in imports of 
Gutta-percha. It is for this reason that the official statistics 
from Singapore—the center of the Gutta-percha trade—best 
indicate the volume of movement of this commodity. 
THE GROWING OUTPUT OF LAGOS RUBBER. 

From official returns courteously supplied by the cus- 
toms officials at Lagos, THz INDIA RUBBER WORLD is now 
enabled to present a comparative statement of the monthly 
exports of crude India-rubber from that colony since the busi- 
ness first began to assume important proportions—viz., at the 
beginning of 1895. It will seen that the total weight of exports 
for 1896 was considerably larger than during the preceding 
year, notwithstanding the predictions that a different result 
would be shown. 

EXPORTS OF INDIA-RUBBER FROM LAGOS. 











Mowrns : wil ie = Valen 
- | ‘ or er 

OG he cecciusnws 12,13% | 1,103,666 $7,452 15 3 
February........ 15,888 575,891 24,858 10 10 
March .... teens 26,316 352.349 ney 6UFlCG 
April... peewee 39,763 222,043 11.079 1! 3 
_ See or 216,916 | 335,002 18,944 I 9 
Db ee enees 268.619 | 354,065 19,801 0 § 
Pdibeecexset&s 461,765 | 386,490 20,486 18 10 
August nneoint 354,990 | 719,141 38,923 16 § 
September........ 673,160 704,267 39.431 13 O 
October. .. , .| 1,059,158 657,734 37,264 16 § 
November........ 983.394 376,409 20,817 I 7 
December ........ 948,404 697,246 41,242 9 8 

: eee 5,060,504 6,484,363 347,730 2 10 


The average value recorded at the Lagos custom-house of 
India-rubber exported during 1895 was 12} d. per pound. The 
average during the first six months of 1896 was 12% d., during 
the last six moths of the year, 13 ?¢., and, during the month of 
December last, 14}¢. per pound. The total value of all rubber 
exported from Lagos prior to 1895 was £421 18s. 4d. In THE 
INDIA RUBBER WORLD for April, 1896, is given a statement of 
the value of the monthly exports from Lagos during the year 
1895. 

Lagos strips and biscuits have been sold recently in Liver- 
pool as high as 1s. 74d. @1s. 91¢d., and Lagos lump at Is. 7d. 
@ 1s.7d., or an average of 2d. higher than on the same dates 
in 1896. 

REMOTENESS OF THE RUBBER SUPPLY. 

AN illustration of the remoteness of the forest end of the 
crude-rubber trade came to light through the death in 
London, recently, of Francisco Saurez, an India-rubber mer- 
chant in that city, and consul-general for Bolivia, of which 
country he was acitizen. The estates on the river Beni from 
which he received rubber are 3000 miles from the seaboard, 
with such slight means of communication that months are re- 
quired for a letter from London to reach Mr. Suarez's relatives 
remaining there. The course of business was for rubber to be 
shipped to Eng!and against bills accepted by Mr. Saurez. After 
his death bills continued to mature until there was a large mus 
which could not be honored without the appointment of an ad- 
ministrator. Besides, a large quantity of rubber lay at Liver- 
pool waiting to be cleared, and many persons were anxious to 
have arrangements made for carrying on the business. Appli- 
cation having been made in proper form, Mr. Justice Barnes 
named a chartered accountant as administrator to superintend 
the business until the next-of-kin can be communicated with. 
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ENGLISH RUBBER SYNDICATES. 


CAPITAL. 
£406,000 


India- Rubber (Mexico) Limited............. oes secccccecccccscoeccces 
Orton (Bolivia) Rubber Co., Limited ....-.... 0 ....0se-c sees eeneee 
Colombian India~-Rubber Exploration Co., Limited ... ...... . 


The Rubber Exploration Co., Limited.... 





The Yorunaland Rubber, Trading ani Exploring Corporation. .......... 120,600 
Para Rubber Syndicate, Limited 2.0... 1. eecee ceee ceceeee ceeee 10,000 
‘Bee G. P. Beantl Syndicate, Limlted....... ccccccsecs oo 0 coves cocceee 5,000 
SUGUIL EARN oe o. ccccccce-cnccs ces conveeegesseeeceesess*0-ee 2,000 
African Rubber Explorers (Guarantee)..........«.-..+-.. + +... Not stated. 


HE success of the English promoters of cycle and tire 
companies has afforded an opportunity, which has been 
liberally availed of, to impress upon the minds of investors 
that these industries cannot exist without India-rubber, and 
that there might be profits in controlling the raw material. 
The result has been the floating of a big crop of crude-rubber 
enterprises, the aggregate capitalization of which already 
reaches into millions. This paper has mentioned already the 
India-Rubber (Mexico) Limited, concerning which further par- 
ticulars have come forward. The plan is to raise £406,000 of 
share capital and issue £200,000 in 7 per cent. first-martgage 
debentures. The object is the purchase of two estates in the 
Mexican state of Oaxaca—the “ Esmeralda” and the “ Llano 
Juarez ”—embracing 287,000 acres, on which are 350,000 India- 
rubber and 250,000 Chicle trees, said to be ready for tapping. 
The vendors are the Mexican Finance Corporation, Limited, 
and the purchase price named is $556,000, under a contract 
dated March 17, 1897. It is proposed to plant 2,000,000 addi- 
tional rubber trees. The directorate of this company embraces 
several large English capitalists. The chairman is James 
Greenlees, the head of a large distilling firm,and four of the 
others named in the prospectus are members of parliament 
and directors in important business undertakings. 

The Orton (Bolivia) Rubber Co., Limited, with £340,500 
capital, has been registered in London to carry into effect an 
agreement date December 14, 1896, between Antonio Vaca 
Diaz, of Orton, Bolivia, on the Beni river, and A. E. Craven, 
for the company, to acquire plantations of India-rubber trees 
and other trees, in Bolivia and elsewhere, and to carry on the 
business of growers and manufacturers of and dealers in India- 
rubber. Mr. Diaz, who owns large tracts of rubber forests in 
Bolivia, arrived in Para some time ago on a chartered steamer 
for Iquitos direct, with 400 laborers and supplies, his intention 
being to send his laborers and goods overland from !quitos to 
avoid the rapids of the Beni. The irregularities of his docu- 
ments (not conforming to the customs requirement’ at Pa:a), 
made it necessary to transfer his goods to a vessel under the 
Brazilian flag. This caused much delay, and the laborers com- 
ing under the influence of unfavorable reports regarding con- 
ditions on the river Beni, they deserted toa man, some finding 
employment in Para and the others returning to Europe. Mr. 
Diaz, however, already controls labor which, last season, was 
sufficient to produce 250 or 300 tons of rubber. Mr. Diaz is to 
be the managing director of the company, with £3000 a year. 

The Colombian India. Rubber Exploration Co., Limited, with 
£300,000 capital, has been formed to carry into effect an agree- 
ment made April 2, 1897, between the Colombian Syndicate, 
Limited, and B. R. Alena, as trustee for {he company, for the 
acquisition of a concession granted by the Colombian govern- 
ment, and of a freehold property situate in that country, to 
carry on the business of tree growers and India-rubber manu- 
facturers (collectors) and merchants, and to engage generally in 
the development of the territory covered by the concession. 
~ The other enterprises listed at the head of this article have 
been mentioned in THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD since the be- 
ginning of the year. 
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PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION OF THE HORSELESS CARRIAGE. 


LECTRIC hansom cabs are now to be seen on the streets 

k of New York, provided forthe service of the public, at 
the usual livery rates. The Electric Carriage and Wagon 

Co. have established a station at No. 140 West Thirty- 

ninth street, where a dozen of these vehicles are kept on hire 
for pleasure driving, shopping, visiting, theater-going, and the 
like. The company have also brought out what they call, respect- 
ively, a surrey and a brougham, and their factory in Philadel- 
phia is turning out additional vehicles of these various types. 
As seen from an engraving on page 250, made from a 
photograph, the electric cab differs from the usual hansom in 
having four wheels instead of two, and an extension for the 
batteries. The batteries are contained in this rear compart- 
ment, upon which the driver's seat is mounted, and consist of 
four sets of cells, weigh- 
ing together about 1000 
pounds. The steering is 
effected by a lever which 
the driver handles with 
his right hand, as shown 
in the engraving. With 
his left hand, he controls 
the current by operating 
a smallhand wheel. The 
brake is operated by foot, 
as is also the whistle. 
Two motors of the Lun- 
dell type drive the front 
wheels by means of spur 
gearing. The front wheels 
are fixed, the cab being 
steered by the rear 
wheels. The rear axle is 
also fixed, but to permit 
of steering, the rear wheel 
hubs are hollow and are 
provided with ball-joint 
journals, so that they 
move independently of 
theaxles. All the wheels 








menting, the results of which were formally made known on 
May 13, when a road exhibition was given to a party of invited 
guests at Hartford. The Pope company enter the motor- 
carriage field with a two-seated phaeton, designed to be used 
for pleasure or for business, but not for the transportation of 
goods. While the first cost of such a vehicle is high, the pur- 
chase of horses is unnecessary, and the cost of maintenance and 
operation is much less than the cost of keeping horses. Of 
course it can only be used for the present by those who have 
access to a source of electrical supply, in order to charge the 
storage battery which furnishes the power. The first experi- 
ments by the Pope company were directed to the gasoline car- 
riage. After what is claimed to have been a fuller test of this 
method of propulsion than has been made by any other com- 
aes , : pany, they discarded it 
:s 1 for the storage battery, 

i U entering into an arrange- 

: | ment with the Electric 

| Storage Battery Co., of 
Philadelphia, noticed 
above, who control all the 
essential patents in this 
country. As far as possi- 
ble everything about this 
carriage is made on a bi- 
cycle basis, and ball-bear- 
ings are used freely 
throughout. The wheels 
are equipped with three- 
inch “Hartford” single- 
tube pneumatic tires, 
whose performance on 
the experimental carriage 
has been most satisfac- 
tory, although the first set 
of tires had suffered no 
deterioration. A change 
of wheel diameter after a 
mileage of 1200 com- 
pelled the substitution of 











are provided with heavy 
pneumatic tires — 3-inch 
“ Hartford ” single-tubes. 
The cabs have a maximum speed of fifteen miles per hour, and 
a maximum mileage on one charge of battery of about twenty- 
five miles, depending upon the character of the roads. The 
cost of operating, with properly-operated stations, is said to be 
about one-half that of horses. 

The company are allied closely with the Electric Storage 
Battery and the Electric Launch companies, of Philadelphia, 
embracing capitalists and engineering and electrical experts of 
standing in both cities. Isaac L. Rice, lawyer, No. 66 Broad- 
way, New York, is president of the cab company. They are 
chartered under the laws of New York, with $300,000 capital. 

* * * 

THE twenty years of success in bicycle construction enjoyed 
by the Pope Manufacturing Co. (Hartford, Conn.) will win im- 
mediate attention for their announcement that they have 
entered the field to supply motor carriages for practical use. 
This announcement comes after nearly three years of experi- 


COLUMBIA MOTOR CARRIAGE. 


a new set, which upon a 
mileage of about 2300 
appear to be unaffected 
by the severe service they have been compelled to undergo. 


* = * 


THERE is not space here to enter more fully into a descrip- 
tion of these vehicles. It is the purpose of THEINDIA RUBBER 
WORLD merely to call attention to what at least seems a prac- 
tical introduction of horseless carriages in America. The 
parties concerned have too much at stake to make such an- 
nouncements as have now come from them, without having full 
assurances that what they offer is practical. And while these 
vehicles may not come very speedily into practical use, there 
seems to be no reason to doubt that they will, in the end, prove 
immensely popular. In this event there will be opened a great 
new market for good grades of India-rubber, and, in conse- 
quence, an additional incentive to the development of the 
rubber supplies everywhere. Not only will electric. motor 
carriages demand heavier tires than any vehicles now used, but 
the best rubber will be required. Besides, in the production of 
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ELECTRIC HANSOM CAB. 


[By courtesy of the Alectrical Engineer.) 


a new class of vehicles of such high cost as those here de- 
scribed, manufacturers naturally will endeavor to make them as 
perfect as possible, which will insure the employment of the 


best tires that can be devised. 
~ - . 


THE “ motor-car,” as the English have decided to call them, 
must be regarded as an accomplished fact beyond the Atlantic. 
The London 77mes, in an editorial, predicts that enough has 
been done to show that motor-cars, either in their present form 
or with such improvements as experience may suggest or in- 
genuity devise, are destined to play a great part in the future 
transportation of people and merchandise. Parliament has 
amended the acts regulating the use of locomotives on high- 
ways in favor of the horseless carriage, and local government 
boards are adopting suitable regulations in relation thereto. 
In the “ United States Consular Reports” is given an account 
of the recent successful road trial between London and 
Brighton, following that between Paris and Bordeaux. The 
circumstances in each case were such as to give the impression 
that these carriages have “ come to stay.” On the other side, 
however, petroleum is the motive power chiefly used, though 
some vehicles have been fitted with the Bersey system—that 
adopted by the London Electrical Cab Co, But whatever the 
system of propulsion, rubber tires appear to be regarded as 
essential by all builders of horseless carriages. 


BRIEF ABSTRACTS OF RECENT RUBBER PATENTS. 


in review presents a number embracing applications of 

India- rubber, and referring to related arts. These are 

detailed sufficiently, to enable those interested to deter- 
mine for themselves as to the advisability of examining more 
fully into any particular patert. 

Evidence is not wanting of continued activity in the field of 
invention relating to tires—no less than fifteen patents being 
directed to tire construction, three to means for repairing tires, 
and two to inflation appliances. Among tires proper, the 
familiar employment of a spring construction to secure re- 
siliency or to guard against puncture is present in a number, 
while two inventors have approached the problem of a practi- 
cal, strictly pneumatic tire that will not be incapacitated de- 
spite the hostilities of broken glass, tacks, and the like, by 
chambering the tire, inflating one compartment, and securing 
the requisite rigidity of the tread portion by a cork filling in 
one case, and supporting cross ribs and metallic ring in the 
other. Still others attempt a solution by isolating portions of 
the air-cushion. 

The idea embodied in the invention of Mr. Boice engages the 
attention, as it seems to be novel. Lateral reinforcements are 
angularly disposed, leaving a normal thickness of tire-tread at 
their apex to secure the maximum benefit of the pneumatic 
cushion, Inaction, the thickened portions or reinforcements 
presumably compress and harden the tread portion between 
them, which, thus conditioned, resists the entrance of a punctur- 
ing point or edge. 

Among mechanical goods there is included a seasonable quota 
of nozzles and sprinklers. 

In the list one patent appears covering a method of and an 
apparatus for manufacturing seamless rubber-tubing, while 
among boots and shoes an inventor provides us with a pedal 
necessity enabling the wearer to literally walk on air. 


. ‘HE record of United States patents for the month now 


Among miscellaneous inventions may be noted a pneumatic 

horse-boot, and a substitute for vulcanite. 
TIRES. 
No. 580,006.—Tire-Valve Cap. George H. F. Schrader, New York, City. 

In tire-valve caps, a cap-body, having a concave top, and a 
rough, grasping portion surrounding it, in combination with a 
separate convex covering fastened rotatably to the top and cover- 
ing it from the rough grasping portion inwardly, and consisting 
of a thin sheet-metal wall bearing against the cap-body and an 
outer wall of colored composition adhering to the sheet-metal 
wall, the covering differentiated from the cap-body and expos- 
ing and indicating a salient portion thereof. 


No. 580,069.—Pneumatic Tire and Rim for Wheels. Charles K. Welch, Cov- 
wer, England, assignorto the Pneumatic Tyre Co., Limited, 
Dublin, [reland. 


The combination of a wheel-rim having a central groove, or 
depression, a pneumatic tire which is not permanently tubular 
and is furnished with an endless wire ring or core in each of its 
edges, one core being arranged to engage or to lock with one 
side of the rim so as to be retained centrally with regard to the 
axis of the wheel, and the other core being arranged centrally in 
the rim, or immediately opposite the central groove or depres- 
sion the two edges of the tire overlapping each other, and a 
viscid substance introduced between the edges of the tire to 
prevent leakage of air [or a separate air tube within the tire]. 
No. 580,070.—Pneumatiec Tire. Charles K. Welch, Coventry, England. 

A molded pneumatic-tire cover or band of India-rubber hav- 
ing continuous parallel ridges on its wearing surface, with 
intermediate smooth or plain surfaces between the ridges, these 
ridges being of varying height so as to form underlating crests 
with the highest points or projections of adjacent ridges alter- 
nating in position. 

No. 580,164.—Rubber-Tired Vehicle-Wheel. John F. Seiberling, Akron, Ohio. 

The combination with a wheel-rim having a metal tire, of a 
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removable flange or ring, a rubber or cushion tire provided with 
a non-extensible core and held against lateral displacement by 
the rim-flanges, and pointed teeth on the flanges adapted to 
indent the rubber tire and prevent endwise movement or creep- 
ing of the tire. 

No. 580,255.—Tire for Wheels. David Crowther, Milnsbridge. England. 

A wheel-tire, comprising two or more arched sections super- 
imposed one over the other with intervening spaces between 
and a central opening or air space, the outer arch or section 
having beadings molded on the outer sides of its extremities 
adapted to engage with the curved recessed sides of the rim, 
and the inner sides of the outer, or outer and intermediate 
arches or sections having beadings or moldings thereon adapted 
to enter and engage with corresponding grooves in the opposing 
sides of the inner arch or arches, combined with a connecting or 
supporting rib or ribs extending from the apex or crown of one 
arched section to the crown of the surrounding arched section, 


No. 580,345.—Vehicle-Tire. George H. Mackay, Salem, N. H., assignor, by 
mesne assignments, to the Eureka ire Co., Boston, Mass. 


In a vehicle-tire, the combination with an inclosing tube hav- 
ing its longitudinal edges brought together and united, and a 
partition-wall dividing the tube into two compartments and 
having its edges extending in toward the center of the wheel and 
secured to the walls of the inclosing tube, the inner compart- 
ment being inflatable, of sections of cork having flat abutting 
faces arranged radially of the wheel and placed within the outer 
compartment. 


No. 580,480.—Wheel-Tire. Thomas Bassford, 8t. Thomas, Canada, assignor 
sone sn to William M. Lahey, same place, and John Lahey, 
etroit ch. 


A wheel-tire, comprising a series of spring-metal strips hav- 
ing an eye at each end, rods passing through the eyes, a T- 
headed bolt with the branches of its head engaging the rods so 
as to hold the ends of the springs close to each other ;-in com- 
bination with a wheel rim or felly, and a nut for securing the 
bolt to the felly and consequently the tire thereto, and a cover- 
ing for the springs. 

No. 580,483.—Vehicle-Wheel. Er Gabriel Corbett, Columbus, Ohio. 

In a vehicle-wheel, a hollow tire composed of similarly- 
formed rims inversely disposed and having their side portions 
parallel and telescopically related, the side flanges of the outer 
rim embracing the side flanges of the inner rim, and the inner 
and outer portions being convex on their outer surface, the in- 
ner rim having direct connection with the outer ends of the 
spokes, elastic or spring cushions interposed between the rims 
and a casing or jacket of India-rubber enveloping the rims and 
having its tread-surface thickened and gradually diminishing 
in thickness toward the sides of the tire and separable on a line 
corresponding with the medial line of the inner rim. 

No. ae for Vehicle-Wheels. Walter Gussenhoven, Jr., New York 


The combination of a felly,a rim arranged on the felly and 
provided with a dovetail groove, an elastic tire having its inner 
face hollowed out and provided adjacent to the same with a 
longitudinal opening, a centrally arranged band passing through 
the opening and adapted to compress the tire at that point to 
expand the same in the groove, a tapering box or casing 
mounted in the felly, receiving the terminals of the band and 
provided with teeth for engaging the same, and a wedge provided 
with teeth and interposed between the ends of the band. 


No. 580,985.—Pneumatic Tire. James A. Murphy, Holyoke, Mass.,assignor of 
one-half to Charles H. Morgan, same place. 


A pneumatic tire for vehicles consisting of a single tube 
divided longitudinally by a flexible diaphragm into two parts, 
one of these parts constituting an air-receptacle ‘or holding air 
under pressure, and provided with a suitable valve, the other of 
the parts provided with several radially-disposed continuous 


ribs for supporting the flexible diaphragm, and a reinforcing- 
ring located edgewise in one of the ribs in the plane of the 
greatest diameter of the tire, the edges of the rib being wider 
than the body thereof. 

No. 581,008.—Bleyle-Tire. Louis Payette, Paterson, N. J. 

A bicycle-tiie, consisting of a hollow elastic tire, of an open 
auxiliary metallic spring-tire within the elastic tire and con- 
forming to the shape of the same, a metal strip between the 
tires and covering the opening of the metallic spring-tire, and 
a series of spiral springs within the metallic tire and at right 
angles to the metal strip. 

No. a ae for Inflating Bicycle-Tires. Hosea W. Libbey, Boston, 


In combination with a wheel having a pneumatic tire, an air- 
pump rigidly secured to the nipple of the tire, and a flat spring 
secured at its center to the piston rod of the pump, the outer 
ends of the spring being slotted and bearing upon the inner por- 
tion of the wheel-rim, and studs for holding the outer ends of 
the spring in place. 


No. 581,166.—Patch for Pneumatic Tires. 
Frederick, Akron, Ohio. 


In a patch for pneumatic tires, the combination of a sheet of 
elastic material, such as rubber, reinforced with canvas or other 
strong and durable material, at the middle portion and at the 
ends, and having a plug attached to it near the middle, and 
eyelet-holes near the ends. 

No. 581,210.—Pneumatic Tire. Georges d’Infreville, New York City. 

A wheel-tire composed of a series of small inflated hollow 
rings of rubber, cemented together to form a larger hollow ring 
or tube having an inner air-tight conduit, each of the small 
hollow rings being provided with an inflating valve having a 
valve stem passing into the inner conduit, a loose pipe in this 
conduit, and means for inflating the pipe, and means for forcing 
air into the conduit. 


No. 581,235.—Device for Repairing Rubber Tires. 
Ashaway, R. I. 


A repair-patch for rubber tires consisting of a layer of un- 
vulcanized rubber ready for vulcanizing, a layer of vulcanized 
rubber and a layer of inelastic fibrous material placed between 
the other two and having its edges covered thereby. 


No. 581,278.—Motor-Wheel Device. Charles F. Goddard, Chicago, Iil., 
signor of one-half to Seth A. Minard, same place, and William s. 
Stuckenberg, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


A motor device comprising a wheel with a tire consisting of 
a series of hollow unconnected flexible sections, a source of 
fluid-supply, and a connection from the source of fluid-supply 
to the wheel, the connection so constructed that the flexible 
sections of the tire may be successfully charged with fluid from 
the source of fluid-supply, and means for exhausting the fluid 
from such flexible sections at a predetermined point. 
No. 581,506.—Bicycle-Tire. John R. Boice, Toledo, Ohio. 

A tire approximately circular in exterior conformation with 
a thin bearing-surface for engagement with the rim of the 
wheel, and a tread portion of approximately the same thick- 
ness, and internal reinforcements extending from the tread 
portion at an obtuse — decreasing toward the smaller 


William C. Lilly and James M. H. 


Matthew H. Kenyon, 


diameter of the tire. 
No. 581,567.—Pnenumatic Cushion-Tire. Gregor Walzel, New York City 

In a wheel, the inner tube, the outer inclosing tube, and a 
rim interposed between the two, combined with a supplemental 
solid tire which consists of an outer projecting portion, and an 
inwardly-projecting part; the inner and outer tubes being pro- 
vided with recesses which correspond to the inwardly-project- 
ing part of the solid tire, and the two tubes and the rim being 


sprung up to receive the solid tire. 


No. 581,641.—Apparatus for Repairing Pneumatic Tires Julian B. Wolf. Provi- 
dence, R. I , assignor of one-half to Benno Wolf, same place. 


A plug, adapted for repairing punctured tires, consisting of a 
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tubular body, a flange at one end thereof, a tip with a metallic 
covering at the other end, and provided with an axial hole 
adapted for the reception of a skewer, whereby the plug may 
be extended lengthwise to facilitate its entrance into the punc- 
ture. 

No, 581,659.—Vehicle-Tire. James C. Cole, London, England. 

A sectional tire for vehicles, comprising a series of contigu- 
ous hollow balls each constructed to fit the rim of the wheel 
and made of reduced thickness where it engages the adjacent 
balls, and a comparatively inextensible transverse band or lin- 
ing arranged on the central portion of each ball in an approx- 
imately radial plane. 


MECHANICAL GOODS. 


John A. Holmberg and Michael J. 


No. 580,109.—Injecting Hose-Nozzle. , 
¢ said Cosgriff assignor to said Holm- 


Yosgriff, Kansas City, Mo.; 
berg. 


A hose-nozzle, consisting of a tubular nozzle, a tapering 
chamber communicating at its contracted end with the nozzle 
and provided with a plural number of inlet passages at its op- 
posite end one being arranged in axial alignment with the tu- 
bular nozzle, a hose-pipe communicating with the last-named 
opening, and adapted to discharge water under great pressure 
through the nozzle, hose-pipes coupled to the other inlet-open- 
ings of the chamber, and one or more conical sub nozzles ar- 
ranged in longitudinal alignment with the tubular nozzle, and 
the aligned hose-pipe. 
No. 580,142.—Hose-Nozzle. 

Alameda, Cal. 

In a spray-nozzle, the combination with the body of the noz- 
zle having a flared discharge-mouth, of a conical deflector ad- 
justably seated in the discharge mouth and provided with a 
stem extending longitudinally within the bore of the nozzle, a 
cross bar through which the stem slides, a spiral spring sur- 
rounding the stem and bearing against the cross bar and pro- 
vision for adjusting the tension of the spring. 


No. 580,251.—Sprinkling-Nozzle and Spraying-Nozzie 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


A spraying-nozzle having a conoidal or flaring delivery-ori- 
fice and provided with a fan shaped blade longitudinally curved 
in an upward direction with the curved portion directly in 
front of the conoidal or flaring delivery-orifice, the blade being 
flangeless at its sides and having its top surface substantially 
flush with the lower edge portion of the conoidal or flaring de- 
livery-orifice of the nozzle. 


No. 580,823.—Hose-Reel. (George H. Williams, Los Angeles, Cal., assignor of 
one-half to William H. Edwards, same place. 


A hose-reel comprising two hubs, each provided with an 
axially arranged screw-threaded opening ; a shaft screwed into 
the openings in the hubs and connecting the hubs with each 
other; acontinuation of the shaft screwed into the outer side 
of each hub; a reel secured to the hubs; a frame having jour- 
nal-boxes journaling the shait; a spring secured at one end to 
the frame and at the other end to the shaft and adapted to be 
wound thereupon as the hose is unwound from the reel, and a 
ratchet arranged to control the reel against the action of the 
spring. 


No. 580,871.—Hose-Coupling. Alonzo G. Kinyon, Elgin, IIL, 
James M. Barr, St. Faul, Minn. 


In a hose-coupling, half-blocks, a movable block carried by 
one of these half-blocks, having a cam-flange thereon arranged 
between the meeting faces of the half blocks when the parts 
are assembled to effect a coupling, the movable- block provided 
with pins or projections arranged in the path of movement of 
the engaging lip on the adjacent half-block when a coupling is 
effected, whereby the flanged block is moved and the cam- 
flange thereon is disengaged from between the meeting faces 
of the blocks. 


Hans P. Nielsen and Frederick K. Krauth, Jr., 


Parker M. Child, 


assignor to 


No. 581,252.—Lawn-Sprinkler. William Quayle, Denver, Colo., assignor to 
Herbert L. Aulls, same place. 


In a lawn-sprinkler, the combination of a conduit provided 
with a nozzle, and having a lateral arm, the holder mounted on 
this arm and terminating at a suitable point above the nozzle 
in a depending vertical portion, and the spray-cone rotatably 
mounted on the holder, the holder being mounted upon the 
lateral arm at a point to one side of the nozzle, to rotate thereon 
in a plane transverse to the nozzle, whereby the spray-cone 
holder may be so adjusted that the axis of the cone may be 
made to occupy a position to one side of the axis or center of 
the nozzle. 


No, 581,342.—Fire-Hose Connection for Stand Pipes. August Engel, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., assignor to the Milwaukee Brass Manufacturing Co., 
same place. 


A stand pipe, fire-hose connection comprising a casing 
shaped at its inner end to conform to the exterior of the pipe 
as well as to register with an opening in the same, and pro- 
vided with a divergent hose. coupling nozzle, an interior annu- 
lar shoulder and exterior lateral lugs, a valve adjustable longi- 
tudinally of the casing to seat against the shoulder and thereby 
cut off the nozzle, a clip that also conforms to the exterior of 
she stand-pipe and is provided with lateral lugs facing those 
aforesaid, bolts engaging the casing and clip-lugs, and nuts run 
on the bolts. 

DRUGGISTS’ SUNDRIES. 
No. 580,042.—Truss. Eugen A. Gierasch, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

In a truss, the combination with a curved metal spring, of a 
cushion secured to the back thereof, a pad secured to the cush- 
ion, and straps secured to the ends of the spring whereby the 
device may be connected with the body, and the spring being 
also provided centrally thereof, and on its outer surface with a 
wedge-shaped block of rubber, over which is passed a strap, one 
end of which is adapted to be connected with the strap which 
is adapted to be passed around the body. 


RUBBER-TUBING. 


No. 580,854. Method of and 4 pparatus for Manufacturing Seamless Rubber- 


Tubing. John J. Fields, Jr., Brooklyn, N. Y., assignor to the New 
Jersey Car Spring and Rubber Co., Jersey City, N. J. 

The method of making seamless rubber-tubing, which con- 
sists in forming a seamless green-rubber tube, in thereupon in- 
flating this tube, in then feeding a mandrel into the inflated 
tube while the tube is stationary and allowing the air in the 
tube to escape around the mandrel and thereupon curing the 
tube while on the mandrel. 


BOOTS AND SHOES. 


No. 580,501.—Boot or Shoe. Ernest Mobberley, Canton, Ohio. 

In a boot or shoe, the sole and insole spaced apart to form an 
intervening air-chamber, in combination with an_ inflatable 
sack removably inserted in the chamber, the rear portion of the 
insole being loose and constituting a flap which may be raised 
for giving access to the space beneath the insole, a wire secured 
around the edge of the flap and having its ends pivoted at op- 
posite points to the heel, and a catch for engaging and holding 
the flap depressed. 

MISCELLANEOUS, 


No. 580,389. ay ag Handle Bar for Bicycles. William H. Garland, 
Kansas City, Mo., assignor of one-half to G. W. Green, same place. 


In a bicycle, the combination of a steering-head bar, a cap 
mounted thereon and provided with a transversely-extending 
rib, a solid-rubber block fitting upon the rib, yokes secured to 
the cap at opposite ends of the rib and provided with vertically- 
elongated openings, a handle-bar extending through these 
openings, a clip mounted upon the handle-bar between the yokes 
and resting upon the cushion-block and provided with depend- 
ing arms. 
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RECENT TRADE 


INDIA-RUBBER DRUGGISTS’ SUNDRIES 


ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST. 
Akron, Ohio. [Paper. ~ ie 


Manufactured by the Diamond Rubber Co., 
56 pp.] 


- ‘HE plan of this catalogue of a very complete line is to pres- 


wi 
472 X7 


ent a good illustration of each article, suitably labelled, 

and followed by the price. There being an even hun- 

dred such illustrations, there is little need of reading 
matter to convey a sufficiently full idea of what the “ Diamond ” 
line of sundries embraces. The list is particularly full in air- 
goods of all kinds; in spine water-bottles and other invalid 
warming appliances, in addition to the usual shapes of water- 
bottle; and in atomizers and syringes. The “ Diamond” cata- 
logue embraces also toy balls, foot-ball bladders, rubber stop- 
ples, rubber tubing, and elastic bands. Good paper is used for 
the catalogue, and the printing is well done. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND PRICE-LIST OF RUBBER BOOTS AND 
Shoes manufactured by the Canadian Rubber Co, of Montreal, Season of 
1897-98. [Paper. 345%". 52 pp.] 


THE company named above differs from our own rubber-shoe 
establishments in that its production is not confined to foot- 
wear, but embraces a wide range of goods, including tires and 
“ mechanicals,” generally. Although the catalogue under review 
is only one of several issued by the company, for their various 
departments, it is as large in size and contains as many items as 
the catalogues of our own factories which make boots and 
shoes alone. Their line is particularly full in boots, lumber- 
men’s goods, arctics, and snow-excluders, liberally lined for pro- 
tection against the snows which prevail throughout the Canadian 
winters. ‘“ Needle” and “ pointed” toes seem to have retained 
their popularity more generally than on this side the border, 
and the same is true of croquet goods, for women’s wear. Some 
of the items not seen in American rubber-shoe catalogues are 
laced jersey boots, rubbers with buckskin uppers, rubber boots 
with leather soles and heels, and “creepers,” the latter being 
merely rubber heel-taps, with straps to go over the instep. This 
catalogue is well printed and bears an attractive cover design. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND PRICE-LIST OF RUBBER BOOTS AND 
Shoes manufactured by the Granby Rubber Co. For sale by The Ames, 
Holden Co., Limited, Montreal. 1897-98. [Paper. 3% X576”. 69 pp.] 


THIs is not only the largest rubber-shoe catalogue that we have 
seen this season, but its list of prices embraces more items, by 50 
per cent., than any other. There is also a more liberal use of illus- 
trations than in the other catalogues. Here, too, the goods listed 
are of such a character to suggest that the demand is largely for 
goods for protection against snow. No fewer than seven styles 
of toes in men’s fine specialties are shown, and nine styles in 
women’s. The Granby Rubber Co. sustain intimate relations 
with the largest shoe-house in Canada, who act as their selling- 
agents, President S. H. C. Miner, of the Granby company, being 
a director in the other establishment. Thiscatalogue is printed 
with the names of styles and other leading features in red ink, 
so well done as to add to both the convenience and the attrac- 
tiveness of the book. It has a green cover, with embossed let- 
tering in a darker shade of green. By the way, a reference to 
their discount sheet suggests that uniformity of prices is not to 
prevail in the rubber-shoe trade of the Dominion this year. 
While the other companies announce a discount of 20 per cent. 
on first-grade goods, the Granby company’s discount is 20 and 
5 per cent., with an extra 5 per cent. for cash in thirty days. 
As compared with the prices of their competitors, this is a 
greater difference than exists between any competing companies 
in the United States. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


AND PRICE-LIST OF THE 
[Thick paper. 6% 


CATALOGUE 

Eagle Pencil Co., New York. 

STATIONERS’ rubber goods occupy so prominent a place in 
this catalogue as to merit for it a mention in this place, even 
were not the Eagle company manufactuters of all the rubber 
articles which they advertise. Their complete rubber plant in 
East Fourteenth street, New York, has been mentioned already 
in THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD. - This catalogue is the first 
issued from their new offices (Nos. 377-379 Broadway), and is 
larger and more complete than any previous issue. There are 
illustrations on every page, and a system of different colors in 
the printing has been adopted to add to the convenience of 
dealers in ordering. There are fewer than fifty illustrations of 
pencils with rubber tips, embracing a wide variety of forms, 
some of which appear for the first time. Five pages of the 
catalogue are devoted to rubber erasers. 


MANUFACTURES OF THE 


110 pp.j 


CATALOGUE OF RUBBER BOOTS AND SHOES, 1s 


77 B® JERSEY CO 
(United States Rubber Co.), New Brunswick, N.J. [Paper e , 


. 16pp ] 

CONVENIENT in shape, compact, neat in appearance, well 
printed, and appropriately illustrated, this is just what a cata- 
logue of rubber footwear for the use of retailers ought to be. 
Apparently nothing essential has been omitted, while not a 
superfluous word is contained on any page. As in the case of 
all the publications of the advertising department of the United 
States Rubber Co., its manager, Mr. John P. Lyons, has suc- 
ceeded in giving this catalogue a sort of individuality, there 
being nothing in the whole series to suggest that any two 
of them had emanated from the same source. Not only 
have the catalogues for each factory a distinctive look, but they 
are likewise wholly different in outward appearance from last 
year's catalogues. 
CATALOGUE NO. 24. THE 

New York. [Leatherette 

IN the arrangement of this catalogue the aim seems to have 
been to give prominence to those specialties upon which the 
success of the company has been mainly based, although their 
output embraces a full line of mechanical rubber goods. 
Twenty-one pages are devoted to packings, including the 
“ Rainbow”’ brand, of which the Peerless company are the ex- 
clusive makers. Six pages are devoted to their “ Eclipse” 
sectional gaskets, made of “Rainbow” compound. Thirty 
pages are devoted to rubber hose of all kinds, including the 
Westinghouse air-brake hose. Twelve more pages are given 
to rubber belting, twenty pages to mats and matting, and the 
remainder of the catalogue to briefer mention of a large 
variety of goods. The preliminary pages contain blanks for 
noting discounts and a telegraph code for convenience in mak- 
ing orders. The general appearance of the catalogue is attrac- 
tive. Illustrations are used liberally, not a few of them being 
printed in more than one color, with a view to emphasizing 
some feature of the goods described, or to presenting a 
more exact representation of the goods. 


PEERLESS RUBBER MANUFACTURING CO., 


54X84". xvi-+-120 pp.] 


GARDEN-HOSE, HOSE-REELS, LAWN-SPRINKLERS. . 
Store, J, H. Kohmescher & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio.  [Paper, 
24 pp.] 

THIS is a seasonable catalogue from one of the largest distrib- 
uting houses in the rubber line in the West. Their complete 
catalogue is one of the most extensive printed in this country, 
and it is supplemented, from time to time, by special publica- 
tions, of which the one before us is a specimen. Most of its 


. THE RUBBE 
”” ‘ 


R 


14 X7% 
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pages are devoted to hose and hose goods, but various other 
articles, always in season, are also included. 


HOSE, BELTING, AND PACKING. F. C, pet abs rr & CO , MANUFAC- 
turers and Jobbers, Buffalo, N. \ Paper. 'x74" 40opp | 

DRUGGISTS’ RUBBER GOODS F.C HOWLETT ‘& CO., MANUFACTUR 
ers’ Agents and Jobbers, Buffalo, N. Y [Paper. 4)"X7%- 20pp.] 


MENTION has been made already of the new clothing catalogue 
of this enterprising jobbing house. The two publications now 
to be noticed have been gotten up with similar regard for ap- 
pearance and for comprehensiveness. The issuing of separate 
catalogues for its various departments indicates a thoroughness 
of system in the conduct of the business of this house that 
doubtless will help to commend it to the trade. _In the first of 
these catalogues is listed not only a full line of rubber hose— 
fire, mill, steam, air-drill, suction, garden, etc.—and rubber and 
leather belting and packing, but also the New Brunswick bi- 
cycle-tires, which this house is pushing actively. In the catalogue 
of druggists’ goods a line of standard articles is described, with 
theaid of illustrations. The stock includes alsostationers’ goods 
and some other articles. Still another department of the busi- 
ness of Messrs. Howlett & Co., and by no means the smallest, is 
that of rubber footwear, for which no special catalogue is issued. 
These catalogues have been issued, we believe, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Walter A. Clapp, now connected in an important 
way with the house ®f Howlett & Co., after having become 
widely known to the trade through his connection successively 
with the late C. M. Clapp,the American Rubber Co., the Hodg- 
man Rubber Co., and the Boston Rubber Co. 


CATALOGUE [Ol BICYCLE TIRES MORGAN & WRIGHT, CHICAGO 
Issue of May 1, 1807 uper. 3 K4°s". 144 pp 

FACTS = t PNE U apt rIRES MORGAN & WRIGHT, CHICAGO } 
Pape 

SOME } A rs WHK Ht vi ‘% DEALER AND REP \IRWAN OUGHT TO 
Know. Morgan & Wright, Chicago Paper. 5% X7' 16 pp.] 


GREAT pains has been taken by this firm to disseminate in- 
formation on the proper care of rubber tires, and how to repair 
them in the event of the inevitable puncture. These subjects 
occupy a liberal amount of space in all their trade publications. 
There is also an illustrated article in their catalogue on how tires 
are made, with views of a factory interior. It appears that the 
considerable number of items in the “M. & W.” list of tires is 
due toa wide variety of real or fancied requirements on the part 
of cyclists. For instance, the firm still keep in stock pneumatic 
tires of the type first turned out to supplant the old cushion 
tires, which were mounted on rims not suited to the standard 
modern pneumatic tire. They also continue to supply tires 
especially adapted to steel rims. There must be in use to-day 
bicycles of every type ever known to the trade, and this cata- 
logue embraces something suited for every condition where 
tires are to be renewed. As for their standard tires, there are 
variations for different kinds of roads, for racing, for tandems, 
for export, for juvenile wheels, etc. The firm also make a 
specialty of sulky-tires, having supplied the tireson which Budd 
Doble drove Nancy Hanks to fame five years ago. The supe- 
riority of double-tube tires is insisted on throughout all these 
publications. 

[CATALOG UE OF VEHICLE-TIRES] THE CUSHION TIRE WHEEL 
o., Columbus, Ohio, [Paper. 8” x¢ pp.) 

THE Columbus cushion tire, described in this pamphlet, con- 
sists of a molded rubber cushion between the wheel-rim and the 
steel tire, designed with the idea that a rubber cushion so 
placed will obviate the destructive strain caused by shrinking 
a steel tire over a bore rim. The rubber cushion allows for 
shrinkage or expansion caused by climatic action. These tires 
are adaptable for vehicles of any class; for light vehicles the 
same company offer the Columbus solid rubber tire, held in 
place by two longitudinal wires. The American cushion and 
Columbus pneumatic tires are listed, the whole allowing a wide 
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range from which buyers may choose. A four-wheeled vehicle 
may be equipped with rubber for $16, while there are tires in 
this catalogue listed as high as $135 per set. 


SEWMI-STEEL. [DESCRIPTION AND TESTIMONIALS.] SEMI-STEEL 
o.. King & Andrews Co. proprietors, Crnenge; Birmingham Iron Foundry, 
licensees, Derby, Conn. [Paper. 33s’’<556". s6pp] 


THOSE who are interested in the subject of strong castings, 
manufacturers of machinery, who are seeking to strengthen 
certain parts of their product without increasing the cost, and 
those who would like a substitute for cast-steel, at a lower cost, 
are addressed through the pages of this catalogue. The com- 
pany named as licensees for the manufacture of this new 
metal will be recognized as prominent manufacturers of India- 
rubber machinery. It may be of interest to add an extract 
from a letter signed by D. C. Blanchard, superintendent of the 
Chicago works of the Mechanical Rubber Co.,as follows: ‘* We 
have found your semi-steel castings very satisfactory for mak- 
ing rubber molds, the grain being fine and close and taking a 
high polish, which is very necessary in this work. We have 
also found them to be of ample strength both for molds and 


machinery work.” : 


A FEW WORDS ABOUT RUBBER CARRIAGE-TIRES. THE RAND- 
Wayne Co., Boston, Mass. [Paper. 6''x3's”. 32 pp.] 


THIS is an attractive illustrated description of the Pratt 
patent carriage-tire, of which fuller mention will be made else- 
where in THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 


PRICE-LIST. RUBBER MATS AND MATTING MADE BY THE MAN- 
hattan Rubber Manufacturing Co , New York, [Paper. 4:56”. 16 pp.] 


For the sake of convenience, the matter in relation to 
rubber mats and matting contained in the general catalogue of 
this company has been compiled in a separate pamphlet, with 
the result that one obtains a much more striking impression of 
the extent of the department of the mechanical rubber. goods in- 
dustry. The catalogue illustrates many styles of the products of 
the company and concludes with a list of some of the prominent 
places where mats of their manufacture can be seen, including 
eight large transatlantic steamers. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. COLUMBIA MOTOR CARRIAGES. POPE MAN- 
ufacturing Co., Hartford, Conn. [Paper. 6% x87”. 8 pp.] 


THE first published statement of a leading firm of bicycle- 
manufacturers of their entrance into a new field on an important 
scale. Further details of the new vehicle are printed else- 
where in this paper. 

It might be well for rubber-manufacturers to comply with a 
request which has been sent out from the patent-office at 
Washington. This is, in brief, that copies of illustrated cata- 
logues, price-lists, circulars, and other trade publications be 
forwarded, as soon as they are issued, to the patent. office 
library. Thus is offered a means of preserving, for all time, 
a large class of books and pamphlets relating to various arts, 
which are apt, in a very few years, to be lost. “ Some of the 
most valuable books in the library,” says Commissioner Butter- 
worth, “are such lists, some of them more than seventy years 
old.” If one were to attempt to-day to write the history of 
the India- rubber industry, no other sources of inforn.ation would 
be of more value than the trade catalogues from the beginning, 
and none would be more difficult to obtain. Catalogues may 
be directed to the “ Library, United States Patent Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C.” 





COLUMBIA street, in Boston, is a short but busy thorough- 
fare in the retail district, and this street was litera:ly a path- 
way strewn with thorns for wheelmen for a few days not long 
ago. Thetires of over 150 bicycles were punctured by two- 
pronged sole fasteners that had been strewn in the street by 
some malicious person with a grudge against bicycles. 
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QUESTIONS ANSWERED BY THE EDITOR. 


THE COLLECTION OF RUBBER SCRAP. 


What information can you give me pertaining to the methods of pro- 
curing old rubber for reclaiming purposes ? R. L. W. 
Chicago, Ill., May 17, 1897. 
HE collection of old rubber is a branch of the rag business 
f which has advanced gradually from a small beginning 
to very large proportions. All over the country ped- 
dlers and junk-collectors are engaged in picking upevery 
description of waste material that can be turned into money, 
shipping their collections to large handlers in the cities, who 
separate the stock and dispose of the rubber, metal, paper stock, 
rags, etc., to the respective manufacturers who require such 
materials. Perhaps the largest center of this trade is in Chica- 
go. Inquiry of any large junk-dealer would enable one to get 
in touch with the old-rubber business. Wm. H. Cummings & 
Son, No. 290 Washington street, New York, buy and sell rubber 
scrap in large lots, making a specialty of supplying reclaiming- 
works. The subject was treated at length in THE INDIA RuB- 
BER WORLD of October to, 1895. 


BOOKS ON RUBBER WORK WANTED. 

Will you please inform me if I can procurea book on the use of India- 
rubber by compounding with other materials? I want something that is 
of a practical form. Iam not entirely newin rubber work, but I do 
not understand rubber and its compounds and heat, as thoroughly as I 
would like. Works in the English language preferred. H. M. L. 

Providence, R. I., May 13, 1897. 

THERE is no book in any language that, alone, will enable one 
to become an expert rubber-worker. There is not even a man- 
ual of compounds for the use of persons -having a practical 
knowledge of the industry. Good rubber compoundsare jealously 
guarded, as a rule, but if they were not it would require long 
practical experience in the compounding-room to enable one to 
work with confidence and the certainty, not only of producing 
the goods desired, but of doing so at a cost that would permit 
of sales at a profit. There are articles in several books that 
might be read with benefit by a novice, not so much for the 
direct knowledge conveyed, as for the idea to be gained of how 
much he will have to learn to become a good rubber- worker. 
One who has access to Ure’s “ Dictionary of Arts,” or Spon’s 
“ Encyclopedia of the Industrial Arts,” or Muspratt’s “‘ Chem- 
istry,” or the “ Encyclopedia Britannica,” or Johnson’s “ Univer- 
sal Cyclopedia’ (editions of 1876 or 1886) might read with 
profit what they contain on the subject of *Caoutchouc” or 
“ India-rubber.” Then he will welcome the aid of a successful 
operator in a rubber- mill. 


HOW TO GET TRADE CATALOGUES. 


Referring to pages 189-90 of the April issue of THE INDIA RUBBER 


WoRLD, can you send us copies of the various catalogues mentioned ? 
co. 





Boston, Mass., April 22, 

WHILE this particular request has been properly answered 
by letter, it may interest others of our readers to say that the 
catalogues and price-lists noticed in THE INDIA RUBBER 
WORLD can be obtained gratis upon application to the firms 
issuing them. The appearance of a new catalogue in the trade 
we regard worthy of mention, as a matter of news, and copies 
are always welcomed, in order that proper mention may be 
made. After that, our rule is to preserve them, as forming an 
important part of the office reference library. 


1897. 


BRITISH RUBBER PATENT SPECIFICATIONS. 

Where and what price can I buy the volume of specifications of British 
patents for India-rubber inventions, mentioned by several writers on 
rubber ? L. S. Ne 

San Francisco, May 5, 1897. 

BRIEF abridgments of specifications of all British patents 
granted between 1617 and 1884 have been published, in a series 
of volumes now largely exceeding ‘a hundred, and the printers 
are at work upon a supplementary series. These abridgments 
are classified, one class relating to “‘ The Preparation of India- 
Rubber and Gutta-Percha,” under which heading four publica- 
tions have appeared, covering the periods : 

Years 1791-1866. [16mo. ix-++-293 pp. Price 2s. ] 


Years 1867-1876. [16mo. viii+119 pp. Price 2s.] 
Years 1877-1883. |8vo. x+53 pp. Price ~ 
Years 1884-1888. [8vo. x-+4opp. Price 1s. 


The last two publications include also “ Plastic compounds 
and materials of constructive utility other than metals and 
stone.”” It must be noted, however, that the four publications 
by no means include all the patents for India-rubber and Gutta- 
percha inventions for the period named, being a record rather 
of progress in the manipulation of these materials than of theit 
practical applications. Thus rubber-tire patents are classified 
in another series of volumes devoted to “wheels”; rubber 
shoes are classified under “‘ wearing apparel”; rubber water- 
proofing under ‘waterproof fabrics”; rubber stamps under 
“ printing”; rubber tubing under “pipes”; and soon. Not a 
few rubber patents are embraced in the dozen volumes pertain- 
ing to “electricity and magnetism.” It is not, on the whole, a 
simple matter to obtain a complete set of the English rubber 
patents. The abridgments may be obtained from the Patent 
Office, Chancery lane, W. C., London. The prices given donot 


include postage. 
THE RUBBER-TREES OF BURMA. 

Can you give me any points on the kinds of trees from which Ran- 

I was born and brought up in Burma, and I 

If it were possible 


goon rubber is gathered ? 
think I have seen the Ficus elastica growing wild. 
for me to have pictures of the leaf and fruit I might be able to make the 
natives understand, and help me in the search for trees, They are very 
stupid about such things. U. P. CRUMB. 

April 9, 1897. 

RANGOON rubber comes principally, if not altogether, from 
the Ficus elastica. Two reports on rubber, from different sec- 
tions, have been made by the forestry department of Burma 
within a year, neither making mention of any other species. 
Mr. G. W. Strettell, a few years ago, published a report on the 
value of the Chavannesia esculenta, a creeper found in Burma, as 
a rubber plant, but there is no record of its having been utilized 
to an important extent. 


TREATMENT OF RUBBER-TREE SEEDS. 

Must the seeds of the Castil/oa elastica be filed before planting, as 
in the case of the Ceara rubber-tree, or will they germinate unaided? I 
am thinking of engaging in rubber cultivation. Vv. C. 

Huntington, Mass., May 9, 1897. 

WE have no reason to believe it advisable to file the seeds of 
the Castz/loa species. Some nurserymen have good results from 
planting even the Ceara rubber seeds without filing. Mr. J. B. 
Ferguson, of Ceylon, reported in the 7Zrofical Agriculturist 
some time ago that he had been successful in germinating Ceara 
seeds without filing. 
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SUCCESSFUL FACTORY SUPERINTENDENTS. 





Ill.—JOHN H. DEMING. 


HE superintendent of the Peerless Rubber Manufacturing 
Co.—John H. Deming—was born at Housatonic, Mass., 
on May 25, 1844, and attended the public schools of his native 
town until the end of his sixteenth year. He then entered the 
machine-shops of the Worcester and Nassau railroad, with a 
view to learning the machinist’s trade. So successful was he 
in grasping the underlying principles of this trade that, al- 
though more than half of his life has since been spent in an- 
other calling, his knowledge of the trade has been of constant 
and valuable assistance to him. Particularly has it assisted 
him in solving manufacturing problems bearing upon econo- 
mies in production. 

Mr. Deming was still em- 
ployed in the railroad shops 
when, on a visit to New York, 
he met some one connected 
with the rubber industry, from 
whom he learned of the me- 
chanical difficulties which they 
were experiencing in the 
manufacture of rubber rolls. 
At once there occurred to his 
mind a plan whereby the diffi- 
culty could be overcome, and 
this was the starting-point of 
his interest in rubber. As 
early as 1862 he patented a | 
wringer-roll, which was placed 
on the market under his own 
name. In 1866 he became 
superintendent of the roller 
room of what is now the Com- 
bination Roll and Rubber Co., 
gradually extending his at- 
tention to their work until he 
was superintending the pro- 
duction of their general line 
of mechanical rubber goods. 

This connection lasted until 
the organization of the Peer- 
less Manufacturing Co., under 
the laws of New Jersey, in 
1872 when he became their 
general superintendent, Later 
the concern was reorganized 


as the Peerless Rubber Manu- JOHN H. 


facturing Co., with a New York charter, gradually extending its 
capacity and scope until it now hasa capital stock four times as 
large as the original amount. Mr. Deming has been with this 
company continuously since the date given, and has entire 
charge of the manufacturing department. While giving his at- 
tention chiefly to the production of mechanical goods, Mr. 
Deming has found time to perfect many of the mechanical 
devices involved in their production, some of which have been 
patented. His friends, by the way, intimate that, had he been 
a less modest man, others might have shared less in the profit 
arising from his ingenuity. Recently, however, Mr. Deming 
has applied for patents on a special belt-calendering machine 
and on a belt-folding machine, which so favorably impressed 
the firm of machinists who constructed the models that they 
have brought people to see them even from England. 
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Probably Mr. Deming’s greatest success was in the perfect- 
ing of the “ Rainbow” sheet and flange packing, which consti- 
tutes so important feature of the Peerless company’s product. 
Its origin resulted somewhat from accident. Mr. Deming, be- 
ing called upon to utilize a large amount of compounded rub- 
ber which had been intended for other uses, but had become 
unavailable for that purpose, turned it to use for sheet packing, 
by a series of combinations of his own. Mr. Deming has 
also made improvements in gas-bags, for packing gas-mains, 
and in valve-disks, of which his company are very extensive 
manufacturers. 

In 1896 was completed the third of the Peerless Company’s 
mills at Durham, N. J.,—known as “ Mill No. 3.” The plans of 
this mill and of all the machinery were designed in accordance 
with the ideas of Mr. Deming, and the installation was under 
his supervision. In many respects the company regard this as 
. > | a model mill, particularly with 

1! relation to the arrangement of 

the machinery to secure the 

| maximum of efficiency and the 

| minimum of vibration’ and 
noise. 

Besides being a practical 
| rubber-worker and an expert 
| in machinery, Mr. Deming is 
| further fitted for the position 

of superintendent by his skill 

in dealing with men. The 

company employ about 275 

hands, and there are ten or 
| more foremen in as many de- 
| partments, but the superin- 

tendent insists upon giving 
| personal attention to the most 

important detail work, so that 
there is no busier man in the 

establishment. Mr. Deming 
| does find time for recreation, 
| however, and when not en- 

gaged at the mills he prefers 

to be at his attractive little 

farm a Hopewell, N. J., where 
| his taste as a horse- and cattle- 
| fancier finds full play. 





SAFETY-FUSES of Gutta- 
| percha covered with a white 
filament specially impreg- 
nated, are manufactured by 
DEMING. Heinrich Carl Marx, Harbugr- 
Hamburg. The covering is expected to guard the fuse 
against injury in transport, or on being inserted into the vent, 
and to prevent misfires. The burning surface being uniform 
throughout, the fuse can be timed with accuracy. This fuse 
gives a strong elongated flame, almost smokeless, and is capa- 
ble of firing at 15 to 20 meters, the minimum, according to ex- 
periments at the Spandau pyrotechnic laboratory, is 1 centi- 
meter. 





MINIATURE rubbers of maroon color were distributed as 
souvenirs at the annual banquet of the Philadelphia Shoe and 
Leather Exchange, suggesting to some of the recipients that 
fancy-colored rubbers are a possibility of the very near 
future. 
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THE OBITUARY RECORD. 





N EWS of the death of J. Francis Hayward reached THE 

INDIA RUBBER WORLD while the last number was being 
printed, preventing more than the briefest mention in that issue 
Having published a sketch and portrait of Mr. Hayward so 
recently as February 1o last, the facts then given need not be 
repeated now. There was a large attendance of friends and 
business associates at the funeral on Monday, May 10, at Christ 
Church, Quincy, Mass., of which Mr. Hayward was, at the time 
of his death, senior warden. The services were conducted by 
the rector, the Rev. Walter R. Breed, assisted by the Rev. H. 
M. Torbett, of St. Stephen’s Church, Boston. The pall- bearers 
were the vestrymen of the church and officers of the com- 
panies with which Mr. Hayward had been connected, including 
his partners, Wheeler Cable and William J. Cable. Mr. Hay- 
ward's young son was the only member of his family in attend- 
ance, his wife and daughters being on their way home from 
Europe, in ignorance of their bereavement. The interment 
was at Mt. Wollaston cemetery. The following announcement 
has been received : 

With deep regret we announce the death of 
our Treasurer, 
J. FRANCIS HAYWARD, 


Which occurred Friday afternoon, May 7, 1897. 
Very respectfully, 
CABLE RUBBER COMPANY. 


* * * 


THE death of Charles M. Clapp was also reported in the last 
INDIA RUBBER WoRLD. The funeral services were held at 
his late residence on Tuesday afternoon May 4. The Rev. 
James DeNormandie, of Roxbury, conducted the services, and 
several selections were rendered by a quartet. The floral 
tributes were numerous and beautiful, and from representative 
business men and frienda. The pall-bearers were Gen. A. P. 
Martin, Messrs. Samuel Little, James Bennett Forsyth, James 
A. Danforth, Henry Wood, Harrison Gardner, Thomas Mack, 
William H. Lincoln, Elisha S. Converse, and C. P. Clark. The 
interment was at Forest Hills. 





A RECEIVERSHIP CONTINUED. 





A* Trenton, N. J., on May 18, Vice-chancellor Reed made 

absolute the order appointing Charles D. Case receiver of 
the Eastern Rubber Manufacturing Co. The appointment of 
Charles D. Case as temporary receiver was noted in the last 
INDIA RUBBER WORLD. The application was made by William 
H. Skirm, a stockholder and the treasurer of the company, 
and Reimers & Meyer (New York), who are creditors. The bill 
alleged that commercial paper of the company had gone to 
protest, and that the total indebtedness of the company largely 
exceeded their assets. The company was incorporated on 
January 9, 1893, with $250,000 authorized and $202,000 paid in. 
Since the last annual election the directorate has consisted of 
Frank A. Magowan (president), William H. Skirm (treasurer), 
William H. Serviss (secretary), G. D. W. Vroom, Allan Ma- 
gowan, and Samuel Walker, Jr. 

On August 3, 1895, a receiver was appointed for the Eastern 
Rubber Manufacturing Co. in the person of Samuel Walker, Jr., 
a lawyer and the county collector. This receivership lasted 
only until September 25 in the same year. Since September 26, 
1896, Mr. Walker has acted as manager of the company, though 
Mr. Magowan has retained the presidency. 


E. H. PAINE, DIRECTOR OF SALES. 

B* the resignation of Mr. Johnson as director of sales of 

the United States Rubber Co., the position of chief sell- 
ing-agent falls to Eben H. Paine, who has been in charge, since 
the organization of the company, of their New York selling- 
agency. In the original plan of organization the administra- 
tive work of the company was assigned to the various members 
of the executive committee, who were styled respectively “ di- 
rector of legal affairs,” “ director of sales,” etc. Gradually this 
program has been departed from, and now that the manage- 
ment of the company’s sales has fallen upon one who is not a 
director, the title worn by Mr. Johnson, who was a director, is 
not continued. By this change Mr. Paine’s work of course is 
enlarged, but in extent rather than character. The New York 
agency was already the most important maintained by the com- 
pany, and in giving to it the benefit of his long experience and 
his superior talent as a salesman, Mr. Paine had become pre- 
pared to accept the supervision of all the sales without any 
sensation of entering a new field. 

Mr. Paine’s career in the rubber trade began in connection 
with the Boston firm of Clapp, Evans & Co., about twenty-five 
years ago. In 1877, when the American Rubber Co. was or- 
ganized by Robert D. Evans, Mr. Paine joined their forces, be- 
coming in the end, the general selling-agent. He held this 
position when the United States Rubber Co. came into exist- 
ence, since which time, as already stated, he has been in charge 
of the New York office. 





‘““CHEAP” TIRES THREATENED. 





_ the cycling public ever insist upon having cheap 

tires? Some of the most conservative tire makers are 
of the opinion that the time is not far distant when many users 
of cycles will demand them. In the cycle trade all demands 
must be met and if comparatively useless tires are ever generally 
wanted the want will be supplied. Even now there is more 
“kicking” over the price of tires than over the cost of any 
other accessory. The signs of the time point with marked 
significance to an impending change in the quality of tires used 
in “regular equipment.” The American Cyclist would be glad 
to impress every prospective buyer for years to come with the 
advantage of using only the best tires obtainable but the task 
could not be undertaken with confidence. Excellent tires there 
will always be for there will always be those who will demand 
them but we fear that the time is coming when the tires worth 
having will be listed at special prices. The time is not yet, we 
are thankful to say, but the cloud is in the sky, though now it 
may be no larger than a man's hand.— American Cyclist. 





RUBBER-PLANTING IN THE WEST INDIES. 





ig recent bulletins of the royal botanic gardens of Trinidad 
the superintendent, J. H. Hart, renews his suggestion of the 
advisability of rubber-cultivation. One planter in Trinidad has 
several hundred trees of Castz//oa elastica of a size fit for bleed- 
ing, and another in Tobago has about an equal number. These 
were obtained from the botanic gardens and were planted by 
the recommendation of the superintendent. During 1896 over 
10,000 plants of the Cas/z//oa were sold at the gardens, and the 
demand exceeded the supply. The gardenscontain seedling 
plants of Landolphia, sp. and Kickxia africana, the rubber-pro- 
ducing plants of Africa. One of the Landolphzas perfected fruit 
for the first time in 1896 and afforded a fair quantity of well- 
ripened seed, which was used for propagation purposes. 





— 
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RUBBER-SHOE COMPANY NOTES. 





HE Woonsocket Rubber Co., a corporation organized un- 

der the laws of Rhode Island, whose factories are located 

in Rhode Island and Massachusetts, have made the following 

statement to the commissioner of corporations of the latter 

state, of the condition of business on March 31, 1897, the date 
of the last annual meeting: 











ASSETS. LIABILITIES. 

Land, water-power, Capital stock.... . .83,000,000,00 
buildings, and Bills payable.... .. 935,354.44 
machinery... .....$1,274,185.78 Balance to profit and 

Cash and debts re- loss account...... 731,616.79 
ceivable.......... 1,527,658.79 

Merchandise and 
stock in process of 
manufacture . 1,865,126.66 

, eee $4,666,971.23 Total .........$4,666,971.23 


No change was made, at the annual election, in the board of 
directors or in the official list. Samuel P. Colt remains presi- 
dent and Frederick Cook treasurer. 

=A meeting of business men in Bristol, R. I., was called for 
the evening of May 12, as a step toward arriving at an under- 
standing with the management of the National India Rubber 
Co. as to the regularity of operation of their factory this sea- 
son. It was expected that a committee would be appointed to 
consult with President Colt, but this was not done. The meet- 
ing was not well attended, and the prevalent opinion appeared 
to be that Colonel Colt had been doing everything in his 
power to bring more work to the rubber factory. Several rub- 
ber-shoe workers formerly employed in the National factory 
have gone to work at Malden, for the Boston Rubber Shoe Co. 

=The factory of The L. Candee & Co. (New Haven, Conn.), 
is running at full capacity, all the employés having gone on full 
time during the week beginning May 17. This company’s 
shut-down, at the end of March, lasted only three days instead 
of ten, as at first intended, on account of the liberal receipt of 
orders about that time. 

=The Joseph Banigan Rubber Co. guarantee their prices, and 
all bills are payable January 1, 1898. The following discounts 
are allowed : 4% per cent. if paid by June 10; 3.9 per cent. to 
July 10; 3 1-3 per cent. to August 10; 24/ per cent. to Septem- 
ber 10; 2 1-6 per cent. to October 10; 1.6 per cent. to Novem- 
ber 10, and 1 per cent. if paid by December ro. 

=The Boston Rubber Shoe Co. held their annual meeting 
on May 19. The election resulted in no change in the board 
of directors or in the list of officials, the Hon. Elisha S. Con- 
verse continuing as president and Lester Leland as treasurer. 
The statement of the company’s condition, required by law to 
be filed, is as follows: 


ASSETS LIABILITIES, 
Real estate Capital Stock... $5,000,000.00 
Malden......... .. $215,000.00 Reserve for de- 
Malden Last Co.. 10,000,00 preciation... 200,000, 00 
Melrose ... ....-+- 230,000.00 Balance to profit 
PD oc adeces anaes §8,000,00 and loss ac- 
GOMER cccnks 906,404.50 
Machinery : 
0 1§0,000,00 
Malden Last Co.... 5,000,000 
SOO 6 cxescecune 110,000.00 
Cash and debts receiv- 
GRBs ce <ccenveces . 3,685,181.77 
Manufactures and stock 
in process of manu- 
GRECO occ . 1,631,222.73 
Miscellaneous ........ 12,000.00 








WEE éévesaieceaTts $6,106,404.50 Total... ..... $6, 106,404.50 


TRADING IN RUBBER STOCKS FOR MAY. 





N the table below is shown the movement in Rubber stocks, 

on the New York Stock Exchange, by weekly periods during 

May ; also for the same month in previous years, back to the 
incorporation of the United States Rubber Co.: 


LISTED ON THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 
201,660 shares Common=$20,166,000. 
194,005 shares Preferred = $19,400,500. 




















Common | PREFERRED. 
DATES. || —— 
Sales. | High Low. | Sales. High. | Low. 
| | 
May 1, 1897..... aan ears, A az DAS eee 
May 3-8.... .. a 110 | 1334 133% “ans 64 6314 
May 10-15........ 955 | 1314 12% | 850 | 6334 | 62 
May 17-22.........| 1,187 | 1334 12% |! 1,783 | 63 61% 
May 24-29... ‘ 4,444 | 14 107 6,256 55% | $4 
Total, May.... .| 6,696 | 14 10% 9,104 | 64 | 54 
May, 1896...... 22,500 | 27 2134 7,926 | 843 | 75 
May, 1895....... 78,411 47% | 40 11,758 | 97 9334 
May, 1894....... 1,310 | 3934 35 1,712 | gt | 89 
May, 1803..... 24,999 | 57% 33 4,835 | gt | 80 





The largest transactions during May were on the 27th. The 
opening price on the Stock Exchange for the preferred stock, 
hundred-share lots, was 631%. There was a drop to 58%, anda 
recovery at the close to 60%. The common stock opened at 
14, fell to 10%, and recovered to 12. Asto the decline in the 
price of the company’s stock, officers of the company said they 
could not account for it on any other theory than that there 
had been some false réport about the company’s affairs set 
afloat in Wall street. Subsequently, on the announcement of a 
reduced dividend, Common fell to to, and Preferred to 55, 
afterward recovering somewhat. 





OUR APOLOGIES DUE TO ST. LOUIS. 


O THE EpItoR OF THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD: We 
are just in receipt of this month’s number of your valued 
paper, and thank you for the kindly notice you gave us, both 
the newly incorporated W. D. Walsh Rubber Co., and also the 
Boston Rubber Store, under which name we run our retail de- 
partment. The notice is very flattering and entirely correct, 
except that instead of being located z# Boston, we are located 
in the “future great” city of the west, St. Louzs, Mo., near 
Chicago AND ON THE RAILROAD. Very truly yours, 
W. D. WALSH RUBBER CO. 
St. Louis, Mo., May 13, 1897. 





GUTTA-PERCHA AS A DENTAL MATERIAL. 





HE use of Gutta-percha for the permanent filling of teeth 
now has few defenders among dentists. Ina recent ad- 
dress T. D. Shumway, D.D.S., of Plymouth, Mass., said : 

“ All are familiar with the use of Gutta-percha, and know its 
limitations. One of the most objectionable features is the 
tendency to be affected by the fluids of the mouth, and to lose 
its integrity or cohesion. Added to this is its softness, which 
excludes it from being used except for temporary stopping.” 





RUBBER-PLANTERS are advised by the ASudletin of the royal 
botanic gardens at Trinidad (West Indies) that seeds of both 
Hevea and Casti/loa must be sown as soon as they are ripe, as 
they lose their growing powers very quickly ; but once raised 
the young plants are hardy and easy of cultivation. 
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TRADE AND PERSONAL NOTES. 


Co. on June 2,a semi-annual dividend of 2 per cent. 
was declared upon the preferred stock of the company, 
payable July 15, to stockholders of record at the 
closing of the transfer books at the close of business on June 30. 
The disbursement will amount to $388,010 and will come from 
the earnings of the company for the fiscal year beginning April 
1,1897. The official announcement states that, “ The company 
having decided to reduce prices of boots and shoes, and owing 
to the general depression in business, the directors thought it 
prudent to declare a smaller dividend than usual at this time. 
When the next dividend period is reached, six months from 
now, the earnings for the year can be better determined.” 
=The firm of A. U. Betts & Co. (Toledo, Ohio), manufact- 
urers of the “Red Cross” rubber specialties, have been incor- 
porated as the Red Cross Rubber Co., with $50,000 capital. 
The incorporators are Arlington U. Betts, D. W. Betts, A. 
Betts, H. S. Warren, and E. W. Tolerton. The capacity of the 
business is to be doubled and will include bicycle-making ma- 
chinery. 
=Frank C. Tuttle, proprietor of the Goodyear rubber store, 
at No. 866 Chapel street, New Haven, Conn., who made an as- 
signment on March 4, has effected a settlement with most of 
his creditors at 15 cents on the dollar, and will continue the 
business. 
=The Warren Rubber Co. (Warren, Ohio) have been incor- 
porated, with $20,000 capital, to do a wholesale business in rub- 
ber goods. The directors are H. H. Pierce (president), D. A. 
Geiger (vice-president), H. E. Pierce (secretary), John Hanson 
(treasurer and general manager), Richard Libson, and F. S, 
Chryst. With the exception of H. E. Pierce, who comes from 
Cleveland, all belong to Warren. 
=The Hood Rubber Co.'s (Boston) goods will be sold in St. 
Louis by the St. Louis Shoe Co., No. 905 Lucas avenue, C. H. 
Smith, manager. 
=The Budd Doble Combination Rubber Tire Co., mentioned 
recently in THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD, have opened an office 
at No. 31 Nassau street, New York. Their object is the man- 
ufacture of tires for vehicles of all kinds, under the patents of 
Thomas J. Lovett, of Chicago. 
=S. B. Parmenter, of No. 26 Parmenter street, Boston, wrote 
some time since to THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD to the effect 
that his name had been connected incorrectly with the arrest 
of a “ bargain-sale ” rubber-clothing man in a Maine town, for 
doing business without a license. Mr. Parmenter states that 
he had no connection with this person, other than that he sold 
goods to him. This statement should have appeared earlier 
but was inadvertently omitted at the proper time for its publi- 
cation. 
=Frederick W. Dunbar, manager at Para for Adelbert H. 
Alden, was one of the three representatives of the Para 
chamber of commerce, at the commercial conference held in 
connection with the Philadelphia Commercial Museums on 
June 2-4. His colleagues were Joao Moreira Costa and Arthur 
Pereira, leading importing merchants of Para. They arrived 
at New York on May 26, by the Cametense. 
=Mr. W. B. Laighton, selling-agent of the L. Candee & Co. 
New Haven, Conn.), and Miss Florence E. Bean, of Dorchester, 
Mass., were married on the evening of June 2, in All Saints’ 
Church, at Dorchester. They will maketheir home in NewHaven. 


A T a meeting of the directors of the United States Rubber 





=Oliver, Straus & Co., dealers in bicycle supplies, No. 23 
Park row, New York, made an assignment on May 7, to Jesse 
Stearns, their attorney, giving a preference to a Springfield 
(Mass.) bank, for loans. The business was started in December, 
1894, by Edwin Oliver, who was joined in June, 1895, by Alex- 
ander Straus, who had much experience in the bicycle tire trade 
and S.A. Harms. The latter withdrew sometime ago. The 
firm did a large business, and their embarrassment is said to 
have been due to the financial difficulties of the C. W. Cilley 
Co. (Norwich, Conn.), manufacturers of bicycle-chains, with 
whom Oliver, Straus & Co., maintained close relations. The 
latter firm were selling-agents for the India Rubber Co.'s 
(Akron, Ohio) bicycle tires. 

=The Cable Rubber Co. (Boston) advise THE INDIA Rub- 
BER WORLD that no change in their organization has been 
made as yet in consequence of the death of Treasurer J. Fran- 
cis Hayward. As to the late Mr. Hayward’s branch stores, 
they write, they are all incorporated, and whatever action may 
be taken will be a personal matter with his heirs. These con- 
cerns were incorporated in February, 1896, three under the 
laws of Massachusetts and one under those of Rhode Island. 
George E. Hutchins is president of the Lowell Rubber Co., 
Isaac Crocker of the Lawrence Rubber Co., James W. Cross of 
the Fall River Rubber Co., and Thomas P. Himes of the Hope 
Rubber Co. (Providence, R. I.). The late Mr. Hayward was 
the treasurer of each of the corporations. 

=The Byfield Rubber Co. (Bristol, R. I.) have been incorpor- 
ated under the laws of Rhode Island, with $100,000 capital, to 
manufacture and sell India-rubber goods and other articles and 
to acquire and dispose of patents and patent rights. Philip H. 
Coyle is president and treasurer, Michael R. Downey, vice- 
president and secretary, and Terrence McCarty, general mana- 
ger. Two additional directors are to bechosen. A three-story 
frame structure for their factory has lately been completed on 
Catherine street, Bristol, and equipped with new machinery. 
A general line of rubber goods will be made, and it is ex- 
pected that 100 hands will be employed. Messrs. Coyle and 
McCarty were formerly employés of the National India Rubber 
Co. Mr. Downey, a native of Bristol, now resides in Provi- 
dence. 

=Atthe Minneapolis cycle-show there were 348 wheels of 
which 138 were fitted with Morgan & Wright tires. The re- 
mainder were divided between eighteen different makes. 

=The Brown Shoe Co. (St. Louis, Mo.), who are among the 
largest distributors of rubber foot-wear out West, have in- 
creased their capital from $400,000 to $600,000, 

==The Vandergraft Tire Co. (St. Louis, Mo.) have been in- 
corporated under the laws of Missouri, with $100,000 capital, 
to manufacture bicycle-tires. A.G. Enderly is reported to be 
the principal stockholder. 

=Among recent orders for interlocking rubber tiling, the 
New York Belting and Packing Co., Limited, report the follow- 
ing: Western Electric Co. (New York), entire floor of their 
general offices in West street; Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 
(fifth order), upper and lower cabins complete, on their new 
Twenty-third street ferryboat; American steamship line (fifth 
order), promenade deck gangways on the steamship S?. Loz‘ ; 
Lehigh Valley Railroad Co., train of vestibule cars (five smok- 
ing rooms); also, in a residence in Yonkers, billiard-room, laun- 
dry and kitchen. 
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=At arecent meeting of the stockholders of the Millay Last 
Co. (Hudson, Mass.) Fred. W. Millay tendered his resignation 
as treasurer, to devote his entire time to the manufacturing de- 
partment. The addition of the manufacture of rubber-shoe 
lasts to their rapidly-increasing business at both Hudson and 
Haverhill, Mass., made this move necessary. Ex-Congressman 
L. D. Apsley, president of the company, was elected to the 
office of treasurer also. Mr. Apsley is also president and treas- 
urer of the Apsley Rubber Co. (Hudson). The latest annual 
report of the Millay Last Co. shows: Asse¢s.—Building and 
land, $10,061.37; machinery and tools, $10,152.64; cash and 
debts receivable, $3169.51 ; merchandise and stock in process 
of manufacture, $10,282.45 ; balance to profit and loss, $4031.25 ; 
total, $37,697.22. Léadzlities.—Capital stock, $30,000; debts, 
$7697.22; total, $37,697.22. 

= The sheriff of New York county, on May 27, received an at- 
tachment against the Union Bicycle Supply Co. (No. 68 Mur- 
ray street), who had recently failed, for $818, in favor of the 
Empire Rubber Co.(Trenton, N. J.) for bicycle-tires. 

=The Hammond Buckle Co., now owned by the United 
States Rubber Co., have removed their office to the factory, at 
Watertown, Conn., where all mail should be addressed. The 
directors are Henry L. Hotchkiss (president), Robert D. Evans, 
and Charles L. Johnson. The secretary, treasurer, and gen- 
eral-manager is A. D. Field. 

= Rudolf Zietz, one of the leading rubber exporters of Para, 
was in New York for a week on his way to Europe, sailing 
hence on May 22. He expects to return this way during July. 

= “ League " tires captured the honors in the great cycling 
event of the year, the Irvington-Milburn road race on May 31. 
The first time-prize was won by R. M. Alexander, on a “ Peer- 
less” wheel, fitted with “ League " tires. The second prize was 
won by F. R. Warren on a “Stearns” wheel, fitted with 
“ League "tires. Out of a total of six men riding “ Leagues,” 
five finished the course, and not one tire in the twelve gave out. 
This record would be highly creditable at any time, and is es- 
pecially so for the poor track conditions under which the race 
was run, 

= Assistant General Manager George, of the New York Belt- 
ing and Packing Co., Limited, is visiting the company’s stores 
and agencies. Mr. George is now in San Francisco. 

=E. H. Parkhurst, of the New York Belting and Packing Co., 
Limited, is making a trip through the west and south, taking 
in all the large cities. 

=The Liberty Rubber Shoe Co. and the North American 
Rubber Co. (factories at Setauket, L. I.) have removed their 
New York offices to No. 97 Chambers street. The Liberty 
company have not yet issued a price-list on footwear for this 
season. They state, however, that they are making sales below 
the prices of the other companies. 

= The Sclater Asbestos Manufacturing Co. (Montreal) were 
sufferers a second time from fire on May 16. They were dam- 
aged to the extent, estimated, of $28,000, about half of which 
was covered by insurance. 

=The New Bedford Rubber Co. (New Bedford, Mass.), 
wholesale and retail dealers in rubber goods, Thomas P. Himes, 
proprietor, have made an assignment to George E. Hutchins, 
president of the Lowell Rubber Co. (Lowell, Mass.) Mr. Hut- 
chins advises THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD that he is busy in 
collecting accounts due and getting the assents of creditors, 
and expects shortly to be able to make a statement of the 
company’s condition. 

=The Goodyear Rubber Co. closed their factory at Middle- 
town, Conn., for three weeks, during May, for repairs and in- 
ventory, resuming work toward the end of the month. 


=The Omaha Tent and Rubber Co. (Omaha, Neb.) write 
that they handle quite a lot of rubber goods—principally 
garden-hose, cotton rubber-lined hose, rubber sheeting, mack- 
intoshes, and rubber clothing. Their tents and wagon-tents 
are specially-woven fabrics, but not waterproofed with rubber. 
A. H. Rawitzer is the manager. 

=The Boston Woven Hose and Rubber Co.’s regular 
quarterly dividend of 2 per cent. was payable June 1, to stock- 
holders of record on May 23. The capital stock is $900,000. 

=The Monarch Rubber Co. (St. Louis, Mo.) write to THE 
INDIA RUBBER WORLD that they are having a large sale ona 
special line of goods, branded “Monarch Rubber Co.'s Duck 
Boot, guaranteed.” This boot is made of pure gum, with heel. 
attached by a new process which insures its staying on, and is 
provided with stand loops. It is amply reinforced at all points 
where a rubber boot is liable to yield to high pressure or the 
slow process of time. It is guaranteed to be crack- proof and 
snag-proof, 

=A new scale of wages announced by the Apsley Rubber 
Co. (Hudson, Mass.), with a view to better equalizing the cost 
of certain garments, having been objected to by the operatives, 
the local rubber-workers’ union proposed arbitration of the 
trouble, which was done, resulting in a satisfactory conclusion. 

=The P. Carter Bell Co. have been incorporated, under the 
laws of New York, with $10,000 capital, to continue the busi- 
ness of P. Carter Bell & Co., chemical manufacturers and rub- 
ber supply merchants. The incorporators are P. Carter Bell, 
F. I. C., F.C. S., Curtis P. Smith, and C. L. Bullock. Their 
offices are at No. 150 Nassau street, New York, and the facto-y 
at Ridgewood, Brooklyn. They report a growing demand for 
their black and white “ Para” substitute, from rubber manu- 
facturers at home and in England and Germany. 

= Manager Crocker, of the Lawrence Rubber Co. (Lawrence, 
Mass,), is quoted as saying that the firm have sold more mackin- 
toshes during the past two years than in the five years pre- 
ceding. 

=In the matter of the application of the Union India Rubber 
Co. (New York) to the supreme court for the voluntary dissolu- 
tion of the corporation, John E. Ward has been appointed 
referee, the order to show cause being set down for June 17. 

=The Boston Woven Hose and Rubber Co. have levied upon 
the stock of bicycles and bicycle-sundries in the St. Louis store 
of the Liberty Cycle Co., on a claim of $20,093.38. The Liberty 
Cycle Co. are a Connecticut corporation, with their principal 
place of business at Bridgeport, who have gone lately for the 
second time in the hands of receivers—A. J. Cable in Connec- 
ticut and John Beattie in New York. They reorganized after 
the failure in July, 1896, with $100,000 capital, giving notes for 
their old obligations. Payment of these in part kept the com- 
pany short of funds, and proceedings for the appointment of 
receivers were instituted by W. F. Wilson, the treasurer, in 
order to prevent some lots of pledged bicycles from being sold 
at a sacrifice. The receivers are empowered to arrange with 
the creditors for the sale of these wheels in the usual course of 
trade, and an attempt will be made to continue the business. 

=Mr. J. Russell Thornbery, representing Griffiths Brothers & 
Co. (London), has been in the States for some weeks past, in 
the interest of their enamel for golf-balls. It is understood that 
he has secured its adoption by two of our leading manufacturers 
of golf-balls. Mr. Thornberry was a welcome visitor to the 
offices of THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD, 

=Among the employés of the rubber mill at Millville, Mass., 
who have gone to the Joseph Banigan Rubber Co., is Bernard 
Kilkenny, who has accepted the position of foreman of the sole- 
cutting room, 
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=Frank P. Benyon, aged twenty-five, died on May 26, at 
Watertown, Mass. For eight years he had been employed by 
the Revere Rubber Co., and at the time of his death he was 
assistant manager of their store at Buffalo, N. Y. 

=Joseph Banigan is quoted as saying of the election of Mr. 
Shepard as president of the United States Rubber Co.: “ It is 
always a good thing to have harmony in a company. Mr. 
Shepard is a good business man, and understands the situation. 
He will make a first-class executive officer, and the company 
ought to prosper under his management.” 

=The main offices of the Newton Rubber Works (Newton 
Upper Falls, Mass.) have been removed to No. 123 Pearl street, 
Boston, which is also their headquarters for repairs. 

=George S. Andrus, manager of the La Crosse Rubber Mills 
Co. (La Crosse, Wis.), recently visited New York city, where he 
booked orders for 1500 mackintoshes. After his arrival at home 
he received an order by telegraph, from the same firm, for 6000 
more. 

=Sayen & Austin (Philadelphia) have dissolved partnership, 
dating from May 31. A new firm, underthe name of the Sayen 
& Austin Rubber Co., W. H. Sayen, sole proprietor, has been 
formed to carry on the business at the old stand—No. 21 North 
Thirteenth street. 

=C. F. Youberg, of Aspen, Col., will handle Banigan rubber 
footwear in his section. Heis having made some special rubber 
boots, to meet the needs of the mining camps, including a 
leather-soled rubber boot. 

= Henry C. Noyes, formerly the Boston representative of the 
Hodgman Rubber Co., has assumed the management of the 
Sterling Rubber Co. (Boston), of which C. O. Beede is manager, 
The firm manufacture mackintoshes and cravenette garments. 

=In answer to an inquiry published in THE INDIA RUBBER 
WoRLD for May 10, regarding rubber milk, William C. Popper, 
an export agent in the Coffee Exchange building, New York, 
states that he can supply the milk in bottles or in larger quan- 
tities, as may be desired. 

-:Seven carloads of material to be worked up in the Web 
Elastic Co.’s new plant at Tullytown, says the Philadelphia 
Record of June 1, have arrived on the ground. 

=It is reported that the United States Rubber Co., on ac- 
count of the bicycle-tire season having closed, practically, have 
decided to postpone, for the present, the removal to Bristol of 
the tire machinery at Chelsea, Mass., involved in their recent 
arrangement with the Consolidated Rubber Works. 

=THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD was in error last month in 
reporting that Charles F. Hamberger had appeared in a Boston 
court on a charge of stealing crude rubber. The facts are that 
he was indicted for receiving rubber stolen from George A. Al- 
den & Co., and that it was proved that the rubber was received by 
a clerk and turned over by Hamberger to the police as soon as 
he learned that there was any question about it. Subsequently 
he helped to secure the arrest of three men who later confessed 
to stealing the rubber and are now serving a term in prison for 
the theft. 

=Richard H. Pease, of the Goodyear Rubber Co. (San Fran- 
cisco and Portland, Cal.), who had been east for some weeks, 
left New York on his return on May 26. 

=Articles of incorporation have been filed by the Duluth 
Rubber Co. (Duluth, Minn.), the general nature of the business 
to be “ manufacturing and dealing in rubber goods and other 
goods.” The capital is $5000. The incorporators are Albert 


Fischer, Rudolph Fischer, Herbert N. Hodgman, and Jacob 
Hammer, all of St. Paul, Minn., and al? officers of the St. Paul 
Rubber Co., who control the oldest exclusively rubber house in 
the northwest. 





=A called meeting of the Rubber Tire Association was held in 
New York on May 26. There was a discussion of some affairs 
pertaining to the relation of the tire and bicycle trades, but 
nothing was given out for publication. 

= Referring to a report that Crawford Wheel and Gear Co. 
(Hagerstown, Md.) would erect a rubber-tire plant at Akron, 
Ohio, to be controlled by a separate stock company, they write 
to THE INDIA RUBBER WoRLD: “ We'do not contemplate any 
such organization in the near future, although the matter has 
been discussed by the directors.” 

=Ata sheriff's sale of personal effects of Frank A. Magowan, 
at Trenton, N. J., on June 3, were included 640 shares of stock 
of the Trenton Rubber Co., and 1048 shares of the Empire 
Rubber Co. The purchaser of the latter was William H. 
Skirm to whom the shares had previously been assigned to 
protect claims against Mr. Magowan. The Trenton Rubber Co. 
shares had also been hypothecated. On the same day Ma- 
gowan was served with a summons, at the suit of John T. Bird, 
receiver of the Trenton Rubber Co., to recover $247,000 which 
Magowan is claimed to have overdrawn from that company. 





A FINE SUMMER SHOE. 


H ERE is a cut of the new outing shoe recently introduced 

by the United States Rubber Co., and now being made 
in very large quantities. This shoe was not put on the market 
until some time in April, after the season for ordering summer 
shoes was supposed to be at a close, but it proved an instantan- 
eous success. It is a light, shapely shoe; it fits snugly over the 
instep, because of 
the six lace holes; 
and at the same 
time it is a very 
strong and service- 
able shoe. The 
upper is made of the 
strongest duck in black and brown colors, and the sole is of the 
best possible rubber composition for hard wear, and its price is 
another very attractive point, as it is sold ata figure that enables 
the retailer to offer it as a So cent shoe. Frank D. Balderston, 
of the Boston office of the United States Rubber Co., has charge 
of the outing shoe. 


A NEW GUTTA-PERCHA COMES TO MARKET. 











HE following decision was handed down by the board of 
United States general appraisers at New York, on June 3: 
“On the protest of George A. Alden & Co., against the de- 
cision of the collector of New York as to the assessment of duty 
on Gutta-percha. The merchandise consisted of Gutta-percha 
of a greenish color, in the form of lumps or rolls, about two 
inches in diameter. It had been assessed for duty at 30 per cent. 
under paragraph 353, act of August, 1894, as a mauufacture of 
Gutta-percha. The importers claimed that the goods were ex- 
empt from duty under paragraph 503, as crude Gutta-percha. 
The greenish tint is said to be due to the fact that the article is 
not an exudation, but is an extract by a new process from the 
leaves and twigs of the Gutta-perchatree. The merchandise was 
invoiced as 50 kilos cleaned Gutta-percha at 13 francs per kilo. 
The board found that it was crude Gutta-percha, and therefore 
sustained the protest.” 





’Tis June, when sweet girl graduates, 
Embark on life’s wild stormy sea ; 

Be wise, O sweet girl graduates, 
And get the rubbers stamped ‘‘ Candee.” 
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REVIEW OF THE INDIA-RUBBER MARKET. 


crude India-rubber market has been without changes 

in quotations for Para grades worthy of note. The 

principal difference in conditions to be reported isa 
somewhat weaker tone of the market. Arrivals for May at 
Para and in the rubber-consuming markets were larger than for 
the same month in each of the last two years preceding, and 
the world’s supply is larger than on the same date in 1896, 
though somewhat smaller than at the first of June two years 
ago. But the circumstance that the greater part of this supply 
happens to be controlled in England, where money is plentiful 
and cheap, implies that holders of stocks are likely to main- 
tain a firm position throughout the period between crops. 
Their position, indeed, is the keynote to the situation, as it has 
been for some time past. 

Our statistical statement shows larger deliveries to Ameri- 
can manufacturers during May than for the same month for 
the two years preceding, but this fact considered alone is liable 
to a misleading construction as to the activity in the manufac- 
turing demand. Probably a considerable amount of the de- 
liveries noted are delayed lots on contracts with shoe-manufac- 
turing companies. For the purpose of making safe compari- 
sons, single months should not be taken as the basis, but longer 
periods. 

While the receipts of African grades have been larger this 
season than usual, takings have been corresponding liberal, so 
that stocks in this market are small. The market in these 
grades is quiet, and prices are, if anything, lower. The market 
for Centrals was strong at the beginning of May, becoming 
weaker in sympathy with the market for Paras. 

There are so many indications—slight, but none the less 
definite—of improvement in various branches of trade and in- 
dustry in the United States, as to lead to the hope at last of 
better general conditions in the near future. Should the gen- 
eral favorable tendency continue, it cannot be many months be- 
fore this improvement will be reflected in the India rubber in- 
dustry, leading to an increased consumption of raw material. 


. ‘HE month that has elapsed since our latest review of the 


The latest quotations in the New York market are: 


PARA. Benguela............. §0 @51 
. Congo Ball..... .. . 40 @42 
Islands, fine, new.... 83 @ ne, 
Islands, fine, old..... 84 @ Cameroon Ball...... 40 @4I 
Islands, coarse, new.. 46 @ — and Lumps.... 25 (@27 
Islands, coarse, old... none here ‘“*°°T* Flake........ 18 G 
Upriver, fine, new... 85 @ Accra Buttons en Fl 
Upriver, fine, old.... 88 @8q Accra Strips......... 55 @s8 
Upriver, coarse, new.. 56 @ Lagos Buttons. chain 48 2@49 
Upriver, coarse, old.. 60 @ = yw haat ide 8 > 
Caucho (Peruvian)sheet42 @ deren Fiake.....-. 8 £ 


Caucho(Peruvian)strip 45 @ Madagascar, pinky... 60 @ 


_ > : . , Madagascar, black... 39 @42 
Caucho (Peruvian)ball 50 @ Mozambique, red ball. ....@... 
CENTRALS. EAST INDIAN. 
Esmeralda, sausage .. 52}¢@ ROTM. 6s coscvesece 44 @62 
Guayaquil, strip..... 43 @ MBaance sesesat 26 @42 
Nicaragua, scrap .... 50 @ 
Nicaragua, sheet.... none here GUTTA-PERCHA, 
Mangabeira, sheet.... 42 @ Fine grade ...... ‘ 1.35 
, . Medium........ 1.20 
N. Jen eeeecesees : 
aaheeeees - Hard white .......... go 
Tongues... +++. 6-0 38% ROWE GOS. .ccc ccs snes 50 
Sierra Leone........ 25 @52 Pesstackeed enue eves 
Late Para cables quote: 
Per Kilo, 
Per Kilo. 
BefemGe, GOO. oc ccccccsvcc« 8 $150 Upriver, fine..... ...... 
Islands, coarse...........-3 $950 Upriver, coarse........... 


Exchange 7d. 


THE SCRAP RUBBER MARKET. 


THE days of 3-cent rubber scrap undoubtedly are past. 
Formerly, when the manufacturers fixed the price, and 
collectors governed their transactions accordingly, variations 
were infrequent and slight. No longer ago than 1892 and the 
first half of 1893, a period of twenty months elapsed with no 
change in rubber scrap outside of 3@3% cents, and this was 
considered a good price. New elements then began to influ- 
ence the market, and the average price paid by grinders during 
1895 wasat ieast 4% cents, the range being between 4% and 5% 
cents. Quotation opened in 1896 at 5@5% and closed at 5@ 
5% cents, falling at no time in the year below 4 cents. The 
average during that year was was also about 4% cents. Since 
the beginning of 1897 the market has not been active, and yet 
it is doubtful that any lot worth mentioning has changed hands 
at so low a price as 4cents. At the beginning of the current 
month quotations were as follows, compared with prices for 
the same period in 1896: 


1897. 1896, 
Geer I NOI ds cn ce ccaucs. cau one. ot 4 @410 44%@4X% 
“ - NE WU dp aiknt beiweieetceanccs 34@ 3% 3u%@4 
Carsprings........ Cnteneuin SeeeKdinehe Kees 31445@3% 3 @3% 
PSs <kvbeatesece vee. beshancas - $12@15 $20@$F22 50 


The rise in scrap rubber was at one time attributed to the 
appearance in the market of speculative buyers—men of finan- 
cial strength who recognized the importance to the India. rub- 
ber industry and who counted upon the necessities of consumers 
to aid them in manipulating the market. Undoubtedly the 
sudden rise, in October, 1894, to 6 cents, was due to speculation 
and the frequent changes since experienced may have been due 
to similar causes. But the consumers are too much interested 
in keeping down prices not to have prepared themselves for 
counteracting purely speculative advances, and the prevailing 
prices must be admitted to be higher than those of four years 
ago because of the growing consumption of reclaimed rubber, 
both in this country and abroad. It may be said that rubber 
scrap is high when it goes above 4% cents. 


THE ANTWERP RUBBER MARKET. 

To THE EDITOR OF THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD: Since 
our report dated April 23, our market has continued to show a 
fair activity, at prices which confirm the advance gained during 
the preceding month. Arrivals from the Congo have been: 
Per steamer Leopoldville, 124 tons; per steamer Edward Bohlen, 
103 tons (of which 43 tons sold to arrive); total, 227 tons, 
against 111 tons inthe same month of 1896. Sales aggregate 
146 tons, of which we mention the most important as follows: 


May 1—21 tons Upper Congo Lopori balls at 6.70 francs (last sale, end 
of April, 6.72% francs). 

May 8—25 tons Upper Congo Uellé (of which ro tons spot and 15 tons 
to arrive within three months) at 5.72% francs, against 5.50 
francs paid in April. . 

May 8—25 tons Lake Leopold II, of which 7 tons spot at 5.57% 
francs, against 5.50 francs in April. 

May 8—50 tons Upper Congo Equateur balls, of which 20 tons spot at 
6.35 francs, against 6.45 francs in April. 

May t1—14 tons Benguela niggers at 5.55 francs (estimation, 5.60 
francs). 

The next sales will take place on May 29, when 27 tons of 
sundry sorts will be exposed for sale,and on June 2, when 40 


tons will be offered. C. SCHMID & CO. 
Antwerp, May 21, 1897. 
In respect to the financial situation, Albert B. Beers, broker 
in India-rubber and commercial paper (No. 58 William street, 
New York), advises us as follows : 
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“ The money market contained easy through May, with the Shipton rene 13,100 4,600 4,000 ..... = 21,700 
same general conditions prevailing as for the past two months, a bs evscooessose 60 +++ 1,100 13,600 14,700 
° p . AMA. ccccccecccesece ,900 SOD cecces = . 
namely, a fair demand for commercial paper, with a rather (George G. Cowl......... 3,100 1,000 “oe ee i Saas 
limited supply of good names such as buyers wanted. Ruling Otto G. Mayer& Co.....  ..... GAED cocen = 4,800 
rates in the rubber line have been 4@5 per cent. for the best Tota's an ‘ ; ; ; 
a ee een i ele tb So Re ee 0 NN Fl . ,890 Lo. .9¢ . 
names, single and double, and 5@6 per cent. for those not so Sar 26.-<By the 3 - , af i i a eet ee 
<< ‘ ; .—By the steamer Cametense from Manaos and Para : 
well known. Present conditions appear likely to continue for New York Commercial Co 10§,§00 13,900 47,400 31,700 198,500 
some time yet—probably through the summer.” Reimers & Meyers. ..... 59,600 16,400 43 800 -= 119.800 
NEW YORK PRICES FOR PARA RUBBER IN MAY, — Rubber ShoeCo. .... +++ I1,400115,900= 127,300 
LS ee 14,800 7,900 17,700 11,600 52,000 
1897. 1896. 189s. . Jl a 19,600 16,100 12,900 ..... = 48,600 
Sieieer GG. oon. cccees 8514 @88 824 @8y9 73 @76 Lawrence Johnson & Co. 21,400 3,900 17,500 ..... = 42,800 
Upriver coarse.... ....... 55%@57% 57 @6o0 55 @57 Shipton Green......... + 10,000 2,800 5,300 1I,200= 19,300 
A er 83 @34 80 @8s5 72 @74 Kunhardt & Co.......... [1,100 4,300 aie kwana = 15,400 
Island coarse ...... 2.000 » 454@48 46%4@49 = 47@49 Otto G. Mayer & Co.....  ceeee wees SS ee = 10,800 
Cameta coarse........-..-- 59 @6o0 504@53 5244@55 K. Mandell & Co....... seen ae e6ces 9,400= 9,400 
a re P ‘ George G. Cowl .. 2 =: 

The statistical position of Para rubber in New York and p yong rr i hax siete oa Be ay nog en 
elsewhere is as follows, the figures expressing tons of 1000 inate 
kilograms. Totals... .ccscoe 246,900 66,000 170,500169,800= 653,200 

sr og —— = — _June 4.—By the steamer Polycarp from Para. 
Stock, April ea 43 = 262 332 462 New York Commercial Co 28,100 4,600 14,600 108,700= 156,000 
Arrivals, May............- 523 229 = 752 563 634 Reimers & Meyer.... 41,800 7,100 29,000 ...., -= 77,900 
Beas os BN all 3 ions aed cekeniee 13,500 2,200 7,800 8,600 32,200 
Aggregating...... 742 272 = 1014 895 1096 oseph Banigan ........ ...+++ CSOD ccccee = 13,500 
Deliveries, May........... 519 215 = 734 558 715 Otto ce, Ce GE Gece ssseve see SD ataaus = 9,000 
Pri ida PP si aie Pe lL ee 4.300 1,400 ee = 6,300 
Stock, May 30.......... 223 57 = 280 337 381 Boston Rubber Shoe Co.. ....., 3,400 10,100= 13,500 
1897. 1896. 1895. SOOM. .scee 87,700 15.300 77,900 127,400= 308,300 
Stock in England, May 31.... ...... ....- 1530 955 1360 —_ 1897. 1896. 1895. 

Deliveries in England, May................ 525 675 460 January Imports from Para 1,393,500 2,718,300 2,869,500 

rr 930 815 830 February [mports........ 3,684,300 1,945,900 2,274,400 

Soock ta-Fasks May $h...06c scvesescnccces 215 55 292 March Imports. ... 2,436,600 2,786,300 3,611,700 

World’s supply, May 31 (excluding Caucho).. 2377 1877 2554 a — recess . 1,557,600 1,941,500 2,156 400 

Para receipts since July 1....... .....-2-. 21,270 19,945 18,675 May Amports......++..+. 1,683,900 1,527,800 1,651,400 

PARA RUBBER VIA EUROPE. 
; > 
IMPORTS FROM PARA. May 8.—By the steamer Z¢ruria, from Liverpool : 

THE receipts of India-rubber direct from Para and Manaos at Reimers & Meyer (fine)...............000cecceececneeecess 22,000 
the port of New York since our last publication are reported in May 10.—By the steamer Sorrento, from Havre: 
detail below, the figures referring to pounds: Otto G. Mayer & Co. (caucho).........-0.ceeeereee ceesees 20,500 

May 11.—By the steamer 7heresena from Manaos to Para : 5 May 10.—By the steamer 7wuric from Liverpool : 

Fine. Medium. Coarse. Caucho. Total. ae ree rr «+ 39,200 
Reimers & Meyer........ 129,400 28,400 42,900 ..... = 200,700 George A. Alden & Co. (caucho)...........000.ceceeececees 24,200 
New York CommercialCo 51,100 14,300 38,500 17,700= 121,600 May 17.-—By the steamer Za Champagne from Havre : 
Joseph Banigan..... 57,900 10,700 23,900 .....= = 92,500 . 7 
Boston Rubber Shoe Ca... 17,100 2,200 35,000 12,300= 66,600 BeOS Ge TRAC CIID oon 6 vdcncenc. pevsneoesesdeescos 4,100 
Sears & Co... ... 26,100 4,600 16,600 ..... = 47,300 May 22.—By the steamer /aormina, from Havre : 
Lawrence Johnson & Co.. 10,200 3,300 14,100 ..... = 27,600 Otto G. Mayer & Co. (caucho).............ccccceee sovees 36, 300 
OTHER NEW YORK ARRIVALS. MAY 5.—By the Anerley=Cape Gracias : J. W- Ceballos & 00.......-.2-  eoecoes eeoees 555 
Eggers & sid srneh asian sscipdepnscinihiees 20,000 | d. Marquardt & CO... . cee eee ee 550 

BELOW will be found in detail the imports at | 4: @"™@0 BO... er eereree soreereeeeerene 1,008 ae ee a 
New York during May, 1897, of India-| Total... 21,000 TOtal.... 0.2... eeeceeeee + eeeees 47,592 
rubber from Mexico, Central America, and South May 11.—-By the Alene=Greytown : MAY 17.—By the Altai=Cartagena : 

America, other than Para grades; also arrivals at | - ~- § oe. gpersss seetses + eneeveecee ees 7,000 | Flint, Eddy & Co...... 3,000 
New York of African and East Indian sorts: | A.B. — AD yy ny + Rin anata —_ 
ye - Ee Ml iatucndainntccconsesesccssences 1.0.0| H. Feltman & Co........... ........s0-- 1,000 

POUNDS. | & Samuels, London . 1,800 | Roldan & Van Sickle... "600 

MAY 1.—By the Allianca=Colon : —aa ye — GD ksccnececsssasaces 600 
Frame, Alston & Co............ one 1,300 | ME vin webeencnncknduskisiadesens - «+» 15,800 EIR nnn. .cssctooss.c cs ecsase 500 
A.P.Ss trout 533 | fe hultz & Ruekgaber. 500 
J. Aparicio & Co.. 430| MAY L1.—By the Prins Willem 111=Trinidad ; * | John Boyd, Jr., & Co . tet eeeeedee eee: see ceeeee 300 
Geo. B, Cottrelt &C 220 | Mecke & Co pe 2.000 | Hoadley & Co.. 300 
A. N. Rotholz........ 2 ; ey 

aunsate May 12. i the Advance=Colon : WOE. cicccens cesses cecsscceces Gos 9,800 
Total... 2... eee eee eeereeee 2,683 | Roldan & Van Sickle...... 0. ....... .. seeee ‘ 
Isaac Brandon @ Bros eT Biaa3 | _ MAY 20.—By the Vigilancia=Mexieo : 
= ‘ : i PRE Mitnccans +. ser Guawen: ons ace Ee SR iccconcnsnscnncacsecetndedensess 1,300 

May 3.—By the Creole=New Orleans : | 5c ERE eae Rear 4,703 | H. Marquardt & che ciciieaiats: d's ccmamanianahicaben 2) 
MBDaEE TF. TESTGO.. ccvcccccccsccccccccvscscsccese 11,000 | rrr ae ; 300 

|G. 7 Co.. 2,400 —_— 

MAY 3.—By the Andalusia=Hamburg : ik +, Cornwell......... saneune auteuneriwente $2 | WE Sibcnnvncis: sntscinavectisensess 1,800 
BARNES GB TPO ncsccsces cece cccese soesscses 1,100 | Munoz & Espriella. 1,975 

f t- 13,7 “oe — May 20,—By the El Dorado=New Orleans: 

May 3.—By the Alleghany=Cartagena : |D. A. DeLima & Co 1.423 | Albert T. Morse...... steeee cerece coeseee 15,000 
i I. nS crcsins sesucseeusaceta 3,500 | W. Loaiza & Co 1,353 
i i a Ee eR Rese ea pid a 600 | 6 M. Ca pom Sone 1,181 MAY 22.—By the Bellarden=Bahia : 
ERAT 800 | Eggers einlein 1,179 | New York © Pi nssunsteenss-s0-tedee 4,000 
SE OF BORD cccess<ceceves-ccseseeess 4 500 | Ay AL Smee — Allerton D. Hitch... meg = 1,300 

RUN isteach: Shaticcan anne 5,400 | J. Agostini... .. ‘950 | 5,900 
| Xoafses'8 Go set 600 | Bcd. So sescnsccdacaczte vénapnccusese 5,300 
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MAY 25.—By the Adirondack=Cartagena : 


Punderford & Co 
Lanman & Kemp 
A. N. Rotholz 


MAY 21.—By the Finance=Colon : 
H. Feltman & C 10. 


G. Amsinck & Co 
———- & Co 


Santos & Co 
Roldan Ss ven Sickle 
J. Hecht & Son 
Isaac Brandon & Bros 
Lanman & Kemp 
James Mc Nider 


Total 


MAY 26.—By the Yumuri= Mexico 
E. Steiger & Co.... 

H. Marquardt & Co 

JW Wilson & Co 


Total 


MAY 29.—By the Silvia: Gracias 
Eggers & Heinlein 

Samper & Jimenes 

Willard, Hawes & Co 

James Gibson 


Total 


Cape 


Total Centrals for May. 
Total for April . 
Total for March.... 
Total for February. 
Total for January 


AFRICANS. 


May 1.—By the St. Paul=Southampton 
Reimers & Meyer 


MAY 1.—By the Lucania=Liverpool : 
Reimers & Meyer. 
Sal & Co 
George A. Alden & Co. 


MAY 3.—By the Bovie 
George A Alden & Co... 
Albert T. Morse. 

Sgal & Co 


Liverpool 


Total 


May 3.—By the Andalusia= Hamburg: 


Reimers & Meyer 
Charles Fournier 


Total 


MAY 3.—By the Mohawk=London: 
William A. Brown & Co 


MAY 4.—By the St. Fillaw= Rotterdam 


Reimers & Meyer.... 


MAY 6.—By the Filzpatrick=Hamburg 
George A. Alden & Co, 


MAY 8.—By the Etruria=Liverpool : 
Reimers & Meyer........ : 


MAY 10.—By the Tauric= 


Otto G. Mayer & Co 
William A. Brown & Co 
Gs GD Gov cccccecce soe ' 


Total 


Liverpool : 


MAY 11.—By the Friesland= 
Reimers & Meyer 
Otto G. Mayer & Co 
Sgal & Co. 


Antwerp: 


MAY 12.—By the Teutonte- 


Reimers & Meyer 
Sgal & Co 


= Liverpool 


MAY 15.—By the Campania= Liverpool: 
Reimers & Meyer.. 


. + -255,082 


. 40,100 
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MAy 15.— By the Paris=Southampton: 
Reimers & Meyer 


MAY 17.—By the Cevic= Liverpool: 
William A. Brown & Co...... 
Sgal & Co 
George A. Alden & Uo 


Total. 





MAY 19.—By the St. Bnoch=Antwerp: 
4 Albert T. Morse 


| May 20.—By the Pennsylvania= 
| Reimers & Meyer 


MAY 20.—By the Aurania=Liverpool : 
| Reimers & Meyer 


MAY 21,- 


| By the Britannic= Liverpool : 
Sgal & Co 


May 21;—By the Vega=Lisbon 
George A. Alden & Co. 
Reimers & Meyer 


1,000 


3,600 Total 

3,000 | : 
500 MAY 22.—By the Umbria=Liverpool: 
200 | Reimers & Meyer.. 


7, 7,200 | 


169,435 
242,605 
215,671 
163,558 


MAY 25.—By the Nomadic= Liverpool: 
| Sgal & Co osg000e 
Otto G. Mayer & Co 


Total 


MAY 25.—By the Westernland= Antwerp: 
Reimers & Meyer..... 
ores MAY 26.—By the Majestic 
Sgal & Co 


= Liverpool : 
11,400 


MAY 29 

Reimers & Meyer 

84,200 

13 4 MAY 29.—By the Lucania=Liverpool : 

: Reimers & Meyer 

Aibert T. Morse 
Sgal & Co.... 


108,931 


Total 

88,0°0 
5.000 
9,800 


102,800 


MAY 31.—By the Georgic= Liverpool : 
George A. Alden & Co 
Sgal & Co : 


Total. 


Total Africans for aay. 
Total for April 

Total for March 

Total for February 
Total for January 


11,800 


EAST INDIAN. 


14,100} May3 


| William A 
| Otto G. 


By the Mohawk=London : 


Brown & Co. 
ive F BH Wivcccccessncecccsses ‘ 
42,000 


Total 


MAY 3.—By the Energia=Singapore: 
| | Reimers & Meyer—(Pontianak).... 


11, 500 | MAY 10.—By the Tauric= Liverpool : 


%y p00 | George A. Alden & Co.. 


MAY 12.—By the Mobile=London : 
| Reimers & Meyer 


MAY 15.—By the Paris=Southampton: 
| Reimers & Meyer...... 


Robert Soltau & Co.—(Pontianak).. 
George A. Alden & Co.... 


Total. 


MAY 20,—By the Europe=London : 
Wm. A. Brown & Co 


MAY 21,--By the Britannic= Liverpool: 
George A. Alden & Co.... 





Hamburg : 


. 11,400 


By the St. Lours=Southampton : 


POUNDS. 


MAY 20.—By the Pennsylvania=Hamburg : 


[JUNE 10, 1897. 





vol gk MAY 22.—By the Taormina=Havrfe: 
| Robert Soltau & Co.......... ini b donde wai ove 


= MAY 24.—By the Manitoba- London: 


26,000 | Relmers & Meyer... 
15,860 | Wm. A Brown & Co 


700 | Wm. A. Brown & Co.—(Pontianak) 
42.560 
| May 29.—By the Megantic=London: 


12,000 | Reimers & Meyer 


MAY 31.— By the Georgic=Liverpool : 


8,900 | George A. Alden &Co..... 


Tota! East Indian for sare ge 
Total for April... 

Total for March , 
Total for February. . 

Total for January 


RECAPITULATION,. 
108,000 


Para4—direct imports 


119,400 | Para—via Europe 


48.600 East Indian 
| Total at New York for May . 
Total for April . 
yr 1 3 ees 
EE I  nnsacevestossoeeses 
Total for January.. 


17,145 | 
9,300 
26,445 


BOSTON ARRIVALS. 


41,000 


. 2,668,182 


POUNDS, 


. MAY 1.—By the Virginian=London: 
20,65! | Reimers & Meyer— East Indian.. 

MAy 4.—By the Alnwick= ccngeaned 
Reimers & Meyer—Africans.. 


MAY 8 —By the Sachem=Liverpool : 


Reimers & Meyer—Para 
Reimers & Meyer—Africans 
George A. Alden & Co.—Pari 


May 10.—By the Scythia=Liverpool : 


George A. Alden & Co. Seagenoney 
Sgal & Co.—Africans. . 


MAY 12.—By the British Trader=London : 
George A. Alden & Co.—East Indian.. 
953,321 
892.700 | May 13—By the Kansas=Liverpool : 
George A. Alden & Co —Africans 


MAY 15.—By the Carinthia=Liverpool : 
| Sgal & Co. 


May 18.—By the A/ichigan=Liverpool : 
George A. Alden & Co.—East Indian 


1,298 


MAY 18.—By the Philadelphian= Liverpool : 


George A. Alden & Co.—East Indian.... .. 


MAY 24.—By the Catalonia=Liverpool : 
57,100 Sgal & Co.—Africans 
; | May 24.—By the Sagamore=Liverpool : 
9,300 


MAy 24.—By the British Crown=London: 
| George A. Alden & Co. —East Indian 


MAY 25.—By the Armenian= Liverpool : 
Reimers & Meyer—Africams.................. 
2,000 
Total at Boston for May 
Total for April 
Total for March......... 
Total for February 
Total for anuary 


10,200 


NEW ORLEANS. 


10,300 | 
| From Nicaragua 


George A. Alden & Co.—Africans.. ........... 


Ce vcoccerccccccccoccess 15,260 


VALUE, 


19,113 





